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ADAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE other men. In a small way and an humble 
, *| sphere, Father Tom enjoyed this privilege, and 
be -axr9 there was not in his whole county to be found 

CHAPTER VI. one man churlish or ungenerous enough to dis- 


Fatner Dyke was one of those characters 
which Ireland alone produces—a sporting priest. 
In France, Spain, or Italy, the type is unknown. 
Time was, when the abbé, elegant, witty, and 
well bred, was a great element of polished life; 
when his brilliant conversation and his _in- 
sidious address threw all the charm of culture 
over a society which was only rescued from 
coarseness by the marvellous dexterity of such 
intellectual gladiators. They have passed away, 
like many other things brilliant and striking: 
the gilded coach, the red-heeled slipper, and the 
supper of the regency ; the powdered marquise, 
for a smile of whose dimpled mouth the deadly 
rapier has flashed in the moonlight; the per- 
fumed beauty, for one of whose glances a poet 
would have racked his brain to render worthily 
in verse; the gilded salon where, in a sort of 
incense, all the homage of genius was offered up 
before the altar of loveliness—gone are they all! 

Au fond, the world is pretty much the same, 
aithough we drive to a club dinner in a one 
horse brougham ; and if we meet the curé of 
St. Roch, we find him to be rather a morose 
middle aged man with a taste for truffles, and a 
talent for silence. It is not as the successor of 
the witty abbé, that I adduce the sporting 
priest, but simply as a variety of the ecclesias- 
tical character which, doubtless, a very few more 

ears will have consigned to the realm of history. 

e, too, will be a bygone! Father Tom, as 
he was popularly called, never needing any 
more definite designation, was tam Marte quam 
Mercurio, as much poacher as priest, and 
made his sporting acquirements subservieut to 
the demands of an admirable table. The 
thickest salmon, the curdiest trout, the fattest 
partridge, and the most tender woodcock, 
smoked on his board, and, rumour said, cooked 
with a delicacy that more pretentious houses 
could not rival. In the great world, no- 
thing is more common than to see some 
favoured individual permitted to do things 
which, by common voice, are proclaimed im- 
practicable or improper. With a sort of pre- 
scriptive right to outrage the ordinances of so- 
ciety, such people accept no law but their own 
inclination, and seem to declare that they are 
altogether exempt from the restraints that bind 





ute it; and thus was he suffered to throw his 
ine, snap his gun, or unleash his dog in pre- 
cincts where many with higher claims had been 
refused permission. 

It was not alone that he enjoyed the invigo- 
rating pleasure of field sports in practice, but he 
delighted in everything which bore any relation- 
ship to them. There was not a column of Bell’s 
Life in which he had not his sympathy—the 
pigeon match, the pedestrian, the Yankee trotter, 
the champion for the silver scul!s at Chelsea, 
the dog “ Billy,” were all subjects of interest to 
him. Never did the most inveterate blue stock- 
ing more delight in the occasion of meeting 
a great celebrity of letters, than did he when 
chance threw him in the way of the jock who 
rode the winner at the Oaks, or the “Game 
Chicken” who punished the “ Croydon Pet” in 
the prize ring. But now for the letter, which 
will as fully reveal the man as any mere de- 
scription. It was a narrative of races he had at- 
tended, and rowing matches he had witnessed, 
with little episodes of hawking, badger drawing, 
and cock-fighting intermixed : 


“T came down here—Brighton—to swim for 
a wager of five-and-twenty sovereigns against a 
Major Blayse, of the Third Light Dragoon 
Guards; we made the match after mess at 
Aldershot, when neither of us was anything to 
speak of too sober; but as we were backed 
strongly—he rather the favourite—there was no 
way of drawing the bet. I beat him after a hard 
struggle; we were two hours and forty minutes 
in the water, and netted about sixty pounds 
besides. We dined with the depot m the 
evening, and I won a ten-pound note on a ques- 
tion of whether there ought to be saffron in the 
American drink called ‘ greased lightning ;’ but 
this was not the only piece of luck that attended 
me, as you shall hear, As I was taking my 
morning canter on the-Downs, 1 perceived that 
a stranger—a jockey-like fellow, not quite a 
gentleman, bat near it—seemed to keep me in 
view; now riding past, now behind me, and al- 
ways bestowing his whole attention on my nag. 
Of course, 1 showed the beast off to the best, 
and handled him skilfully. 1 thought to myself, 
hetikes the pony; he’ll be for making me an 
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offer for him. Iwas right. I had just seated 
myself at breakfast, when the stranger sent his 
card, with a request to speak tome. He was a 
foreigner, but spoke very correct English, and 
his object was to learn if I would sell my horse. 
It is needless to say that I refused at once. The 
animal suited me, and I was one of those people 
who find it excessively difficult to be mounted 
to their satisfaction. I necded temper, training, 
action, gentleness, beauty, high courage, and 
perfect steadiness, and a number of such-like 
seeming incongruities. He looked a little im- 
patient at all this; he seemed to say, ‘I know 
all this kind of nonsense; I have heard ship 
loads of such gammon before. Be frank and 
say, what’s the figure; how much do you want 
for him?’ He looked this, I say ; but he never 
uttered a word, and at last I asked him, 

“* Are youa dealer?” 

“Well,” said he, with an arch smile, ‘some- 
thing in that line.’ 

“*T thought so,’ said I. ‘The pony is a rare 

d one.’ 

“He nodded assent. 

“ ¢ He can jump a bar of his own height ? 

* Another nod. 

* * And he’s as fresh on his legs——’ 

“As if he were not twenty-six years old,’ 
he broke in. 

« «Twenty-six fiddle-sticks! Look at his 
mouth ; he has an eight-year old mouth.’ 

“ *T know it,’ said he, dryly ; ‘and so he had 
fourteen years ago. Will you take fifty sove- 
reigns for him ?” he added, sa me out a hand- 
ful of gold from his pocket. 

“*No,’ said I, firmly; ‘nor sixty, nor 
seventy, nor eighty !’ 

«1 am sorry to have intruded upon you,’ said 
he, rising, ‘and I beg you to excuse me. The 
simple fact is, that ‘pn one who gains his 
living by horses, and it is only possible for me 
to exist by the generosity of those who deal 
with me.’ 

“This appeal was a home-thrust, and I said, 
* What can you afford to give?” 

*** All I have here,’ said he, producing a 
handful of gold, and spreading it on the table. 

“We set to counting, and there were sixty- 
seven sovereigns in the mass. I swept off the 
money into the palm of my hand, and said, ‘ The 
beast is yours.’ 

“He drew a long breath, as if to relieve his 
heart of a load of care, and said, ‘Men of my 
stump, and who lead such lives as I do, are 
rarely superstitious.’ 

“* Very true,’ said I, with a nod of encourage- 
ment for him to go on. 

** Well,’ said he, resuming, ‘I never thought 
for a moment that any possibility could have 
made me so. If ever there was a man that 
laughed at lucky and unlucky days, despised 
omens, sneered at warnings, and scorned at 
a I was he; and yet 1 have lived to 

¢ the most credulous and the most supersti- 
tious of men. It is now fourteen years and 
twenty-seven days—I remember the time to an 
hour—since I sold that pony to the Prince 








Ernest von Saxenhausen, and since that day I 
never had luck. So long as I owned him all 
went well with me. I ought to tell you that I 
am the chief of a company of equestrians, and 
one corps, known as “ Klams kunk ridens,” was 
the most celebrated on the Continent. In three 
years I made three hundred thousand guilders, 
and if the devil had not induced me to sell 
“ Schatzchen”—that was his name—I should be 
this day as rich as Heman Rothschild! From 
the hour he walked out of the circus our cala- 
mities began. I lost my wife by fever at 
Wiesbaden, the most perfect high-school horse- 
woman in Europe; my son, of twenty years of 
age, fell and dislocated his neck ; the year after, 
at Vienna, my daughter Gretchen was blinded 
riding through a fiery hoop at Homburg; and 
four years later, all the company died of yellow 
fever at the Havannah, leaving me utterly beg- 
gared and ruined. Now these, you would say, 
though great misfortunes, are all in the 
course of common events. But what will you 
say when, on the eve of each of them, 
“‘Schatzchen” appeared to me in a dream, per- 
forming some well-known feat or other, and 
bringing down, as he ever did, thunders of 
applause ; and never did he so appear without a 
disaster coming after. I struggled hard before 
I suffered this notion to influence me. It was 
years before I even mentioned it to any one; 
and I used for a while to make a jest of it in 
the circus, saying, “ Take care of yourselves to- 
night, for I saw ‘Schatzchen.’” Of course they 
were not the stuff to be deterred by such warn- 
ings, but they became so at last. That they 
did, and were so terrified, so thoroughly ter- 
rified, that the day after one of my visions not a 
single member of the troupe would venture on 
a hazardous feat of any kind; and if we per- 
formed at all, it was only some common-place 
exercises, with few risks and no daring exploits 
whatever. Worn out with evil fortune, crushed 
and almost broken-hearted, I struggled on for 
years, yy | determining, if ever I should 
chance upon him, to buy back Schatzchen with 
my last penny in the world. Indeed, there were 
moments in which such was the intense excite- 
ment of my mind, I could have committed a 
dreadful crime to regain possession of him. 
We were on the eve of embarking for 
Ostend the other night, when I saw you riding 
on the Downs, and I came ashore at once to 
track you out, for I knew him, though full 
half a mile away. None of my comrades coul 
guess what detained me, nor understand why I 
asked each of them in turn to lend me whatever 
money he could spare. It was in this way L 
made up the little purse you see. It was thus 

rovided that I dared to present myself to-day 
before ou.” - 

“As he gave me this narrative his manner grew 
more eager and excited, and 1 could not help 
feeling that his mind, from the long-continued 
pressure of one thought, had received a se-' 
rious shock. It was exactly one of those 
cases which physicians describe as leaving the 
intellect uximpaired while some one faculty is 
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under the thraldom of a dominant and all-per- 
vading impression. I saw this more palpably, 
when, having declined to accept more than his 
original offer of fifty pounds, I replaced the re- 
mainder in his hand, he evinced scarcely any 
gratitude for my liberality, so totally was he 
engrossed by the idea that the horse was now 
his own, and that Fortune would no longer have 
any pretext for using him so severely as before. 

**T don’t know—lI cannot know,’ said he, ‘ if 
fortune means to deal more kindly by me than 
heretofore, but I feel a sort of confidence in the 
future now ; I have akind of trustful courage as 
to what may come, that tells me no disaster will 
deter me, no mishap cast me down.’ 

“These were his words as he arose to take his 
leave. Of his meeting with the pony I am 
afraid to trust myself to speak. It was such an 
overflow of affection as one might witness from 
a long absent brother on being once again re- 
stored to his own. I cannot say that the beast 
knew him, nor would I go so far as to assert 
that he did not, for certainly some of his old in- 
stincts seemed gradually to revive within him on 
hearing certain words; and when ordered to 
take a respectful farewell of me, the pon 

lanted a foreleg on each of his master’s shoul- 
4 and, taking off his hat with his teeth, 
bowed twice or thrice in the most deferential 
fashion. I wished them both every success 
in life, and we parted. As I took my evening’s 
stroll on the pier I saw them embark for Ostend, 
the pony sheeted most carefully, and every ima- 
ginable precaution taken to ensure him against 
cold. The man himself was poorly clad and in- 
differently provided — the accidents of the 
voyage. He —— to feel that the disparity 
required a word of apology, for he said, in a 
whisper: ‘ Z¢’ll soon furnish me with a warm 
cloak; it’ll not leave me long in difficulties !’ 
I assure you, my dear Crofton, there was some- 
thing contagious in the poor fellow’s supersti- 
tion, for, as he sailed away, the thought lay 
heavily on my heart, ‘ What if I, too, should 
have parted with my good luck in life? How 
if I have bartered my fortune for a few pieces 
of money?” The Least I dwelt on this 
theme the more forcibly did it strike me. My 
original possession of the animal was accom- 
plished in a way that aided the illusion. It was 
thus I won him on a hit of backgammon !” 


As I read thus far, the paper dropped from my 
hands, my head reeled, and in,a faint dreamystate, 
as if drugged by some strong narcotic, I sank, I 
know not how long, unconscious. The first 
thing which met my eyes on awakening, was the 
line, “I won him ona hit of backgammon!” 
The whole story was at ence before me. It was 
of Blondel I was reading! Blondel was the beast 
whose influence had swayed one man’s destiny. 
So long as he owned him, the world went well 
and happily with him; all + red and suc- 
ceeded. It was a charm like the old lamp of 
Aladdin. And this was the treasure I had lost. 
So far from imputing an ignorant superstition to 
the German, I concurred in every speculation, 


every theory of his invention. The man had 
evidently discovered one of those curious pro- 
blems in what we rashly call the doctrine of 
chances. It was not the animal himself that 
secured good fortune, it was that, in his “cireum- 
stances,” what Strauff calls “die umringende 
Begebenheiten” of his lot, this creature was 
sure to call forth efforts and develop resources 
in his possessor, of which, without his aid, he 
would have gone all through life unconscious. 

The vulgar notion that our lives are the sport 
of accident—the minute too early or too late— 
the calm that detained us—the snow-storm that 
blocked the road—the chance meeting with this 
or that man, which we lay such stress on—what 
are they in reality but trivial incidents without 
force or effect, save as they impel to action ? 
They call out certain qualities in our nature b 
which our whole characters become modified. 
Your horse balks at a fence and throws you 
over his head; the fall is not a very grave one, 
and you are scarcely hurt ; you have fallen into 
a turnip-field, and the honest fellow who is 
hoeing away near comes kindly to your aid, and, 
in good Samaritan fashion, bathes your temples 
and restores you. When you leave him at last, 
you go forth with a kindlier notion of human 
nature; you recognise that tie “that makes the 
whole world kin,” and you seem to think that 
hard toil hardens not the heart, nor a life of Ja- 
bour shuts out generous sympathies—the lesson 
is a life one. But suppose that in your fall you 
alight on a bed of choice tulips, you descend in 
midst of a rich parterre of starry anemonies, and 
that your first conscious struggles are met with 
words of anger and reproach, instead of sorrow 
for your suffering you hear sarcasms on your 
horsemanship, and insults on your riding—no 
sympathy, no kindness, no generous anxiety for 
your safety, but all that can irritate and offend— 
more thought, in fact, for the petals of a flower 
than for the ligaments of your knee,—then, too, 
is the lesson a life one, and its fruits will be 
bitter memories for many a year. The events 
of our existence are in reality nothing, save in 
our treatment of them. By Blondel I recog- 
nised one of those suggestive influences which 
mould fate by moulding temperament. The 
deep-reflecting German saw this: it was clear 
he knew that in that animal was typified all that 
his life might become. Why should not I contest 
the prize with him? Blondel was charged with 
another destiny as well as his. 

I turned once more to the letter, but I could 
not bear to read it; so many were the imperti- 
nent, allusions to myself, my manner, my appear- 
ance, and my conversation. Still more insulting 
were thie speculations as to what class or condi- 
tion I belonged to. “ He puzzled us completely,” 
wrote the priest, “for while unmistakably vulgar 
in many things, there were certain indications of 
reading and education about him that refuted 
the notion of his being what Keldrun thought— 
an escaped counter-jumper! The Guardsman 
insisted he was a valet; my own impression was, 








the fellow had kept a small circulating library, 
and gone mad with the three-volume suede 
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At all events, I have given him a lesson which, 
whether profitable or not to Aim, has turned out 
tolerably well for me. If ever you chance to 
hear of him—his name was Podder or Pedder, I 
think—pray let me know, for my curiosity is 
still unslaked about him.” He thence went off 
to a sort of descriptive catalogue of my signs 
and token, so positively insulting, that [ cannot 
recal it; the whole winding up: “ Add to all 
these, an immense pomposity of tone, with a 
lisp, and a Dublin accent, and you can scarcely 
mistake him.” Need I say, benevolent reader, 
that fouler calumnies were never uttered, nor 
more unfounded slanders ever pronounced ? 

It is not in this age of photography that a 
man need defend his appearance. ‘By the aid of 
sun and collodion, I may perhaps one day con- 
vince you that I am not so devoid of personal 
graces as this foul-mouthed priest would persuade 
you. Iam, possibly, in this pledge, exceeding the 
exact limits which this publication may enable 
me to sustain. Imay be contracting an engage- 
ment which cannot be, consistent with its 
principles, fulfilled. If so, I must be your 
artist; but I swear to you, that I shall not 
flatter. Potts, painted by himself, shall be a 
true portrait. eanwhile, I have time to look 
out for my canvas, and you will be paticnt 
enough to wait till it be filfed. 

Again to this confounded letter: 

“ There is another reason” (wrote Dyke) “why 
T should like to chance upon this fellow.” (‘“ This 
fellow” meant me.) “I used to fancy myself un- 
equalled in the imaginative department of conver- 
sation, by the vulgar called lying. Here, I own, 
with some shame, he was my match. A more fear- 
less, determined, go-ahead liar, I never met. Now, 
as one who deems himself no small proficient in 
the art, I would really like to meet him once 
more. We could approach each other like the 
augurs of old, and agree to be candid and free- 
spoken together, exchanging our ideas on this 
great topic, and frankly communicating any 
secret knowledge each might deem that he 
possessed. I’d goa hundred miles to pass an 
evening with him alone, to hear from his own 
lips the sort of early training and discipline his 
mind went through : who were his first instruc- 
tors, what his original inducements. Of one 
thing I feel certam: a man thus constituted 
has only to put the curb upon his faculty to be 
most successful in life, his perils will all lie in 
the exuberance of his resources: let him sim- 
ply bend himself to believe in some of the im- 
positions he would force upon others. Let him 
give his delusions the force acquired by con- 
victions, and there is no limit to what he may 
become. Be on the look out, therefore, for him, 
as a great psychological phenomenon, the man 
who eutlied 

“Your sincerely attached friend, 
“Tuomas Darcy Dyke. 

“P.S. I have just remembered his name. It 
was Potts: the villain said from the Pozzo di 
Borgo family. 1’m sure with this hint you 
can’t fail to run him to earth; and I entreat of 
you spare no pains to do it,” 





There followed here some more impertinent 
personalities as clues to my discovery, which m 
indulgent reader will graciously excuse me if 
do not stop to record ; enough to say they were 
as unfounded as they were scurrilous. 

Another and very different train of thought, 
however, soon banished these considerations. 
This letter had been given me by Crofton, who 
had already read it; he had perused all this in- 
solent narrative about me before handing it to 
me, and, doubtless, in so doing, had no other 
intention than to convey, in the briefest and 
most emphatic way to me, that I was found out. 
It was simply saying, in the shortest possible 
space, “Thou art the man!” Oh, the ineffable 
shame and misery of that thought! Oh, the 
bitterness of feeling! How my character should 
now be viewed and my nature discussed! 
“Only think, Mary,” I fancied I heard him say 
—*ouly think who our friend should turn out to 
be—this same Potts: the fellow that van 
quished Father Dyke in story-telling, and out- 
led the priest! And here we have been lavish- 
ing kindness and attentions upon one who, after 
all, is little better than a swindler, sailing under 
false colours and fictitious credentials ; for who 
can now credit one syllable about his having 
written those verses he read for us, or com- 
posed that tale of which he told us the 
opening? What a lesson in future about ex- 
tending confidence to utter strangers! What 
caution and reserve should it not teach us! 
How guarded should we be not to suffer our- 
selves to be fascinated by the captivations of 
manner and the insinuating charms of address! 
If Potts had been less prepossessing in appear- 
ance, less gifted and agreeable—if, instead of 
being a consummate man of the world, with the 
breeding of a courtier and the knowledge of a 
scholar, he had been a pedantie puppy with a 
lisp and a Dublin accent-——” oh. ignominy 
and disgrace! these were the very words of the 
priest in describing me, which came so patly to 
my maser, and I grew actually sick with 
shame as I recalled them. I next became 
angry. Was this conduct of Crofton’s delicate 
or considerate ? Was it becoming in one who 
had treated me as his friend thus abruptly to 
conclude our intimacy by an insult ? Waaliee 
me such a letter was saying, “There’s a por- 
trait, ean you say any one it resembles?” How 
much more generous had he said, “ Tell me all 
about this wager of yours with Father Dyke—I 
want to hear your account of it, for old Tom is 
not the most veracious of mortals nor the most 
mealy-mouthed of commentators. Just give me 
your version of the incident, Potts, and I am 
satisfied it will be the true one.” That’s what 
he might, that’s what he ought to have said. 
can swear it is what I, Potts, would have done 
by Aim, or by any other stranger whose graceful 
manners and pleasing qualities had won my 
esteem and conciliated my regard. I’d have 
said, “Potts, I have seen enough of life to 
know how unjust it is to measure men by one 
and the same standard. The ardent, impassioned 
nature cannot be ranked with the cold and cab 
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culating spirit. Tlie imaginative man has the 
same necessity for the development of his crea- 
ture faculty as the strongly muscular man of 
bodily exercise. He must blow off the steam of 
his invention, or the boiler will not contain it. 
You and Le Sage and Alexandre Dumas are a 
category. You are not the Clerks of a Census 
Commission, or Masters in Equity. You are 
the chartered libertines of fiction. Shake out 
your reefs, and go free—free as the winds that 
waft you !” 

To all these reflections came the last one. “I 
must be up and doing, and that speedily! I 
will recover Blondel, if I devote my life to the 
task. I will regain him, let the cost be what it 
may. Mounted upon that creature, I will ride 
up to the Rosary; the time shall be evening; a sun 
just sunk behind the horizon shall have left in 
the upper atmosphere a golden and rosy light, 
which shall tip his mane with a softened lustre, 
and shed over my own features a rich Titian- 
like tint. ‘I come,’ will 1 say, ‘to vindicate the 
fair fame of one who once owned your affection. 
It is Potts, the man of impulse, the child of 
enthusiasm, who now presents himself before 
you. Poor, if you like to call him so, in worldly 
craft or skill, poor in its possessions, but rich, 
boundlessly rich, in the stores of an ideal wealth. 
Blondel and I are the embodiment of this idea. 
These fancies you have stigmatised as lies are 
but the pilot balloons by which great minds cal- 
culate the currents in that upper air they are 
about to soar in.’” 

And, last of all, there was a sophistry that 
possessed a t charm for my mind, in this 
wise: to enable a man humble as myself to 
reach that station in which a career of adven- 
ture should open before him, some ground must 
be won, some position gained. That I assume 
to be something that I am not, is simply to say 
that I trade upon credit. If my future trans- 
actions be all honourable and trustworthy—if by 
a fiction, only known to my own heart, 1 acquire 
that eminence from which I can distribute 
benefits to hundreds—who is to stigmatise me 
as a fraudulent trader? 

Is it not a well-known fact, that many of 
those now acknowledged as the wealthiest of 
men, might, at some time or other of their lives, 
have been declared insolvent had the real state 
of their affairs been known? The world, how- 
ever, had given them its confidence, and time 
did the rest. Let the same world be but as 
generous towards me/ The day will come, [ 
say it confidently and boldly, the day will come 
when I can “show my books,” and “ point to 
my balance-sheet.” hen Archimedes asked 
for a base on which to rest his lever, he merely 
uttered the great truth, that some one fixed 
point is essential to the success of a motive 
power. 

It is by our use or abuse of opportunity we 
ure either good or bad men. The physician is 
not less conversant with noxious drugs than the 
poisoner; the difference lies in the fact that the 
one employs his skill to alleviate suffering, the 
other, to work out evil and destruction. [If I, 





therefore, but make some feigned station in life 
the groundwork from which I can become the 
benefactor of my fellow-men, I shall be 

and blameless. My heart tells me how well and 
how fairly I mean by the world : I would succour 
the weak, console the afflicted, and lift up the 
oppressed; and if to carry out grand and glorious 
conceptions of this kind all that be needed is a 
certain self-delusion which may extend its in- 
fluence to otkers, “Go in,” I say, “ Potts; be 
all that your fancy suggests— 

Dives, honoratis, pulcher, rex denique regum— 

Be rich, honoured and fair, a prince or a begum— 
but, above all, never distrust your destiny or 
doubt your star.” 





THE UNHOLY LAND. 


Wuen people hear the Sublime Porte men- 
tioned, they are so accustomed to the conven- 
tional term as to be apt to forget that the 
high-sounding title means nothing more than 
the Sublime Gate, or the Sublime Door. At 
the Théatre-Frangais, Paris, they are now per- 
forming a comedy, by Alfred de Musset, called A 
Door ought to be either Open or Shut. ‘Trans- 
ferring the piece to the Constantinopolitan 
stage, we should be inclined to alter it to A 
Sublime Door ought to be Shut up—unless it 
will forthwith better adapt itself to the practices 
of Christian Europe. The very next massacre 
of Christians which occurs in Syria will con- 
vince the world that the Crimean war in behalf 
of the Sultan was a costly mistake, at least as 
far as his Highness and the ‘lurks are con- 
cerned. 

As to the door of Syria itself, it is clear that 
speedily-coming events will decide whether it is 
to be open or shut for good and all. Either 
European intervention and occupation will 
keep it decidedly open and safe for all honest 
comers and goers to and fro, or the Grand 
Turk will lock it up close, and put the bloody 
key in his pocket. Woe to the Christian dogs 
who cannot get out, but are obliged to remain, 
after he has so shut it. It will be a pleasant 
diversion for the Turkish soldiers to look out of 
window, or down from house-top, whenever the 
Druses feel inclined to amuse themselves with a 
battue of Frank or native Christian residents. 
This closing of the Oriental gate against Occi- 
dental travellers increases the interest with 
which we peruse Trois Ans en Judée, lately pub- 
lished by SMaadieer P. Gérardy Saintine. If we 
once begin to diplomatise with the Porte, instead 
of taking the law into our own hands, it may be a 
long while before either an Englishman or a 
Frenchman has the chance of writing another 
Three Years in Juda. The work is, perhaps, 
mainly intended to serve as a guide to Jeru- 
salem itself; there is, however, a sufficiency of 
travel and general observation in it, to make a 
sample of its contents opportune. 

Jaffa, one of the most frequented entrances 
to desecrated Palestine, is built in the form 
of an amphitheatre, on a rounded sandy hill, 
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which, towards the east, overlooks ee sea. ‘.. 
western pros ran over fruit-gardens 
covered with Meh and ‘tufted wiguellen ; the 
orange, the lemon, and the pomegranate, planted 
without order or regularity, intertwine their 
branches, at once laden with fruit and flowers. 
‘The town is surrounded with an embattled wall, 
on which a few small bronze cannon bask in the 
sunshine. On the highest part of the hill 
stands a circular fortress, surmounted by the 
Ottoman flag. The streets are narrow, and sin- 
gularly dirty. The bazaars are in no wise re- 
markable, except for the inexperienced traveller 
who has no idea what the East really is. Jaffa 
is supposed to derive its name from Japhet, 
which would give it a very respectable anti- 
—. But that is nothing; according to tra- 

ition, it was founded before the Flood ; the ark 
was built there ; and Noah lies buried in a tomb 
in the rock. With Jaffa are connected the 
names of Judas Maccabeus, St. Peter, Vespa- 
sian, Jonas, and other memorable personages. 
A Protestant minister, residing at Jaffa, affirmed 
that the house called Tabitha’s was really that 
of Simon the tanner. The site of Tabitha’s house 
is in the gardens of the modern town. The 
minister presented his Roman Catholic visitor 
with a Bible. 

The road from Jaffa to Jerusalem has the re- 
pute of being the habitual resort of cut-throats 
and bandits; so our traveller was armed with a 
double-barrelled gun and a brace of excellent 
pistols, in spite of which defensive weapons he 
was curious to learn from his moucre the real 
state of the case. As you have only seven or 
eight different languages to speak, if you make 
a tour in Syria, Europeans low invented, for 
variety’s sake, a conventional language, full of 
hybrid terms. Mowere is one of these, meaning 
a hirer of horses; it is the illegitimate child of 
the Arabic mekiart, from which the Italians de- 
rived their mucchert when Venice was preponde- 
rant in the Levant. 

* Inshallah !”’ said the horse-letter, “ we shall 
arrive safely enough. I have travelled this road 
for the last ten years, and never had the 
slightest unpleasantness. Nevertheless, for 
precaution’s sake, I have recruited three or 
four companions, who are waiting for us at the 
fountain.” 

The new escort turned out to be, a couple of 
Jews, old acquaintances, who were returning to 
Jerusalem alter collecting in India and Egypt 
the alms of their yas brethren ; and an old 
white-bearded white-turbaned Mussulman, armed 
with a black coral rosary. The cunning guide 
had granted them the favour of taking them 
under European protection. 

On the way from Jaffa to Jerusalem, Euro- 
em travellers usually halt and repose at the 

‘ranciscan convent at Ramleh. Before arriving 
there, a road to the left leads to Lydda, the Dios- 
polis of the Greeks, whose ancient name sur- 
vives amongst the Arabs under the form of 
Lud. The two Jews, feeling no curiosity, went 
straight to Ramleh with the moucre and the 
baggage; but Hadji Moustapha, the old Mus- 








sulman, declared his intention of passing the 
night at Lud and rejoining the party next day. 
It was natural to inquire why he went so far out 
of his way, instead of following the usual track 
of people going to Jerusalem ? 

” We sons of Arabs,” he said, “still retain 
the traditions of our Bedouin life. Because our 
tents are now made of stone, because our en- 
campments are no longer shifted from the spots 
we have selected, have we ceased to be children 
of the desert, and ought we to disavow our an- 
cestors? When they arrived in this country, 
blessed by God and dear to all the prophets, 
they had long been divided into two great frac- 
tions, the Kayssi, the sons of Kays-Ibn-Shaylan, 
and the Yemeni, who came from Yemen. We, 
their descendants, inhabitants of towns and 
villages, are still Kayssi or Yemeni, accord- 
ing as the chain of our ancestry or the con- 
nexion of our alliances attaches us to one or 
other of the two parties. Young people may 
despise old notions if they will, itis of no use; 
there will always be Kayssi and Yemeni. In 
vain are the lips of the old wound closed, the 
scar will never disappear. I, a Kayssi, greatly 
prefer to lodge with my own people at Lud, than 
to receive the hospitality of the men of Ramleh, 
who are Yemeni.” 

“Ts it, then, an implacable hatred which 
divides the two branches of the Arab family ?” 

“No, it is not hatred; in the presence of 
foreigners, we do not forget that we are 
brethren, But in all our internal quarrels, 
from canton to canton, from village to village, 
there is always, at bottom, the trace of the 
original separation. It is the order of God. 
He wills that it should be eternally maintained, 
since he has stamped with it our most pacific 
customs. When a daughter of Lud, who is a 
Kayssi, espouses a son of Ramleh, who is a 
Yemeni, she is conducted by her relations as far 
as the limit of the territory, covered with a red 
veil, which is the favourite colour of Kays. 
There, the cortége is met by the friends of the 
bridegroom, who drag away the bride with pre- 
tended violence over the frontier of Ramleh, 
after throwing a white veil over her head, the 
symbol of her adoption by the Yemeni. This 
custom is as ancient as our race; and in spite 
of the levity of young people now-a-days, I 
hope that it will yet last as long as it has al- 
ready lasted. Are we better than our fathers, 
that we should act differently to them ?” 

Here is displayed, in all its simplicity, the 
sentiment which keeps the Oriental races sta- 
tionary. The East in some degree resembles 
those Indian fakirs, whom a long-continued mo- 
tionless state has rendered paralytic. Chris- 
tianity alone is able to rouse the Kast from her 
lethargy. But she will not accept Christianity ; 
she cuts Christianity’s throat instead. 

Ramleh—whose Arabic name means sand, and 
whose soil is in fact sand, although fertile—is 
called Rama by religious persons in the Holy 
Land. It is the ancient Arimathea, the home 
of the disciple Joseph, who deposited the body 
of Jesus in his rene: In the time of the Cru- 
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sades, Ramleh was an important town, under 
whose walls bloody battles were fought. 

As a general rule in Syria, if you wish to 
start with the dawn, you must announce your 
departure for midnight. Railway officials have 
not yet communicated their pitiless punctuality 
to the Syrian moucres. You force yourself out 
of a sleep, still heavy with the fatigues of the 
preceding day, and grumbling at the enjoyments 
of a pleasure trip ; you dress yourself hurriedly, 
rubbing your eyes, in order to cause no delay ; 
and when you down stairs to jump into 
your saddle, nothing is wanted but—the horses. 
Alter two or three messages sent to the khan 
where they have passed the night, you give a 
sigh of relief on hearing them approach in file, 
although with a sleepy step. But have a little 
patience; they must be saddled, harnessed, 
aud caparisoned. Last night, you were obliged 
to send them naked to their lodging, because 
you set a little store by your saddle. In one 
single night passed in a khan, a European saddle 
suffers a sad metamorphosis. Everything that 
was strap, turns to cord: buckles change to 
knots. Then comes the item of baggage: a 
man alone cannot load a mule and hn ba- 
lance its double burden; the moucre, there- 
fore, runs in search of some one to help him, 
whom he must find, wake, shake, push, and drag, 
unless the caravan numbers Several moucres ; 
and then it is ten times worse: while one 
wakes, the other falls asleep, the luggage re- 
mains on the ground, the travellers kick their 
heels, and time passes. It is a great feat to get 
up at three and to be off by five in the morning. 

An hour and a half from Ramleh, you leave, 
a few hundred yards off to the right of the road, 
on the other side of the brook, the modern 
village of Berrié (the desert), which has no re- 
collections connected with it. An hour further, 
you reach an undulation of the ground, sur- 
rounded with a cactus hedge, on whose slope to 
the left lies a considerable village, but disgust- 
ingly filthy in its appearance. A note of inter- 
rogation, addressed to Hadji Moustapha, draws 
out the name and history of this delightful re- 
sidence. 

“It is called Kebab (the roasted), from a 
far distant epoch. The prophet Solomon, health 
be to him! had reason to complain of the in- 
habitants who, notwithstanding the immense 
multitude of their flocks and herds, refused for 
several years to pay the eleemosynary tithe of 
their oxen, their sheep, and their goats. The 
prophet having decided that every proprietor of 
lorty sheep and of thirty oxen should be sub- 
ject to the tithe, these sons of sin made a secret 
agreement amongst themselves to elude the law, 
dividing their flocks, and making women, girls, 
and infants pass for proprietors, so that nobody 
owned to owning more than twenty-nine oxen 
and thitpainn chen or — Who got angry 
at this cunning trick? It was the Great So- 
lomon, when he found himself, the ruler of 
genii, cheated by the astuteness of vulgar pea- 
sants. He resolved to punish them. At his 
command the genii came down to the plain in 





the form of gaunt tawny wolves, who vomited 
from their mouths devouring flames and ran in a 
circle around the cultivated land. The harvest 
was ripe, and the fire spread rapidly, driving 
towards the centre all the flocks dispersed over 
the country. The poor brutes, overcome by 
terror, all congregated on the spot where Kebab 
now stands, and were there destroyed by fire. 
The remains of their bodies formed that hill, 
and the name of Kebab remains as an eternal 
monument of the prophet’s vengeance. ‘That 
is what I have always heard tell; Allah only 
knows the truth.” 

The legend is clearly a corrupt version of 
Samson’s revenge on the Philistines. But how 
wonderful is the tenacity of the Hebrew tradi- 
tions, as if no Greek or Roman period had in- 
tervened to break the thread ! e have seen 
how the name Lud pushed the usurper Diospolis 
aside. Here is another similar instance. ‘To the 
right of Latroun, about half an hour from the 
road and beyond the brook, is a shapeless heap 
of rubbish which is called Emmoas. Formerly 
it was Nicopolis, the town of victory, destroyed 
by an earthquake in 131, and rebuilt a hundred 
years afterwards by Alexander, the son of Mam- 
mea, the Syrian woman. It was several times 
taken and retaken in the supreme struggle ia 
which the Jewish nationality was extinguished. 
When Judas Maccabseus conquered Georgias, 
the lieutenant of Nicanor, it bore the name of 
Emmaiis; and it is this national name which 
has risen to the surface after the lapse of twenty 
centuries, transformed into Emmoas, whilst there 
remains not a trace of the haughty foreigner 
Nicopolis. This spot must not be confounded 
with the other Emmaiis, where the disciples 
met their Lord after his resurrection. Emmaiis 
was a very common name in Palestine, like 
Rama, Magdal, and many others. ‘This in- 
creases the difficulty of tracing the topography 
of Scripture. 

Latroun, a village that has been deserted for 
the last twenty years, and completely in ruins, 
derives its name from Vicus Latronum, the 
village of thieves, or of ¢he thieves. The legend 
tells that Dimas, the good thief, dwelt there. 
One day, the Holy Family, passing through it 
on their flight to Egypt, were stopped by him 
and his associate, with a demand for a ransom, 
Dimas, touched by the grace of the divine infant, 
protected him from the brutality of his accom- 
plice. ‘To this good inspiration he owed the 
favour of his conversion on the cross, whilst the 
other thief died in final impenitence. 

Close to a fountain of excelleut water at the 
entrance of the village of Abou-Gusch, rises 
the nave—still entire but very much injured—of 
a church built during the Crusades in honour of 
the prophet Jeremiah. It is now used asa stable, 
aud is encumbered with filth. About a hundred 
and fifty years ago, several Franciscan monks 
fell victims to the fanatic cruelty of an Abou- 
Gosch, the great-grandfather and predecessor of 
the present man, who stifled them to death in 
an oven. ‘Ihe remembrance of this lamentable 
event invests this village with a painful noto- 
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riety in the eyes of the Roman Catholics in the 
Holy Land. They persis in calling it Saint 
Jeremiah, no doubt on account of the patron 
of the church: identifying it, by an ancient 
error, with Anatoth, the home of the prophet 
of the Lamentations. 

Arrived at Jerusalem, M. Saintine carefully 
studied the localities, not as a passing traveller, 
but as a resident historian. The valley of 
Jehoshaphat received his carly and reverent at- 
tention. As you descend it, towards the south 
and on the left side of the valley is the enclosure 
of Gethsemane, the Garden of Olives, where 
Jesus retired with his disciples on the night of 
his betrayal. This square plot of ground, well 
cultivated by the Fathers of the Holy Land, 
contains eight olive-trees of venerable aspect. 
Doubtless, they are not the same trees which 
sheltered the Divine Teacher beneath their 
shade, but very probably they sprang up from 
the original stumps after Titus had cut down all 
the treesabout Jerusalem. The little iron door 
which affords admission to the enclosure, opens 
towards the east. Before the door, is shown a 
rock on which the apostles slept; a little fur- 
ther to the south, a blind alley, surrounded with 
dry stone walls, marks the accursed spot where 
Judas gave the treacherous kiss. 

The valley is becoming a veritable cemetery 
of monumental stones ; the supreme ambition of 
every Jew is to be buried here. If we cross the 
brook Cedron where the Saviour is said to have 
erossed it, brutally dragged along by the high- 
priest’s tools, we are shown ona rock the mark 
of his knees, which he left after falling there. 
In order to reach on foot the walls of the city, 
the ascent is steep, and you are glad to repose 
an instant, under the pretext of admiring the 
Gilded Gate. This gate, with a double archway, 
opened in the time of Herod on the eastern 
se of the Temple. An ancient prediction 

‘oretels that. the Christians will one day return 

through it, as conquerors, to the Holy City, as 
Jesus once paces | thereby in triumph. n- 
sequently the Mussulmans, in spite of their 
fanaticism, try to avert their destiny by block- 
ing up the gate with a wall of masonry. 
Throughout almost its entire length, the eastern 
wall of the city is composed of enormous blocks 
five or six yards long. It is evidently a rem- 
nant of the ancient enclosure of the Temple. 
Are we to attribute the honour to Solomon ? 
These gigantic stones figured, no doubt, in the 
edifice raised by the great king, but to deduce 
the age of the construction from the antiquity 
of the materials would be reasoning rather too 
hastily. However that may be, this wall formed 
part of the old inclosure; it is the only front 
of ancient Jerusalem about which sourpenly is 
agreed. Even if we must give up considering 
it as one of Solomon’s buildings, it is at least 
as old as Herod, who built so much, and was so 
fond of colossal proportions. The Jewish his- 
torian testifies to the magnitude of the materials 
he employed. Our Lord also alludes to them. 

Proceeding towards the south and continuing 
to follow the wall, you remark, close to the bat- 





tlements, the shaft of a column built in and fixed 
like a piece of artillery protruding out of its em- 
brasure. You may suppose that it is nothing 
but a whim of some barbaric mason, who stuck, 
in that strange place and position, this remnant 
of some antique monument by way of mockery. 
You are mistaken. You have before your eyes 
the first stone of an erection which is to last for 
all eternity. It is the basis of the immense 
bridge Sirath: that fearful passage which Mus- 
sulman tradition throws over the abyss of in- 
fernal punishment, and over which ali men, at 
the Day of Judgment, must risk their reaching 
the abode of peace. This bridge, not particu- 
larly convenient at its starting-point, will be 
finer than a hair, narrower than the edge of a 
Damascus sabre; and to render the ordeal more 
difficult, the candidates will have their feet 
loaded with heavy fetters formed by the reunion 
of their sins. Many will stumble at the first 
step and be precipitated into the gulf of Divine 
wrath; the just, on the other hand, supported 
under the armpits by two guardian angels, will 
— terrible passage with the lightness of 
a bird. 

Close to the corner of the wall are some pro- 
jecting stones, in the way of a bracket. There, 
will be placed the balcony in which the prophet 
will hold his tribunal. _ When the last day for 
the race of Adam arrives, when the spirit of God 
has conquered the false Messiai: (Antichrist or 
Dedjial), he will summon before him all gene- 
rations, and every one will receive according to 
his works. During that time, Mohammed will 
remain at the foot of the celestial throne, to in- 
tercede in favour of the Mussulmans. 

Returning to the beaten path, we will follow 
the aqueduct which carries water to the mosque. 
This path indicates the ancient line of the walls 
of the city under King David, at the time when 
the whole of Mount Sion was comprised within 
the enclosure. It is difficult to understand why 
the new fortifications left it without the en- 
closure. Local tradition relates that Sultan 
Selim (in whose reign this work was con- 
structed) was so irritated by the blunder, that 
he ordered the architect’s head to be struck off 
—an easy mode of paying him. To the left, a 
little lower down, is a grotto to which St. 
Peter is said to have retired, after the cock 
crew thrice, to bewail his denial. The cock was 
a noisy inmate of the high-priest Caiphas’s 
house, since replaced by a small Armenian con- 
vent. ‘To the right of the altar is showna dark 
retreat in which Jesus was imprisoned. Out- 
side the building, a little to the west, is pointed 
out the spot where the holy Virgin died. 

This small group of buildings forms a sort of 
isolated citadel in the midst of the southern 
plain of Mount Sion, and comprises two vene- 
rated sanctuaries; one, where the Eucharist was 
instituted; the other, where the Holy Spirit 
descended upon the apostles. It is clearly the 
most ancient church in the world, since the com- 
munion of the holy sacrament was established 
there by Our Lord himself; it is also the locality 
of the first Council, where, in sublime simplicity, 
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the profession of the new faith and doctrine was 
settled in this venerable meeting of the disciples. 
The sanctuary of the Eucharist was a convent 
of Franciscans until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. At that epoch, a Mussulman dervish 
learnt in a vision that the tomb of King David 
was in the foundation of the building; and the 
Christian monks were obliged to yield the place 
to Mussulman dervishes. A dream is an easy 
mode of transfer. The dervishes have religiously 
kept possession of it to the present day, jea- 
lous of a treasure which is not less precious to 
their pious souls than useful to their interests 
by the rich gifts and bountiful alms it attracts. 
- It is only by special favour that you are allowed 
to enter a chamber on the ground floor in which 
stands the venerated tomb. This tomb, a simple 
cenotaph covered with green satin drapery, is 
placed, according to the keepers, exactly over 
the veritable tomb, which is invisible except to 
the eyes of faith; for any pilgrim who caught a 
giim se of it would lose his eyesight imme- 
iately. The old sheik who introduces you to 
the sanctuary, touched with your pious curiosity 
or sensible to your offering, will confidentially 
assure you that beneath the floor of the chamber 
there passes a staircase cut in the rock and ter- 
minating with a closed door, which will not open 
till the Day of Judgment. 
Returning to the interior of the city by the 
ate of Nebi-Daoud or of Sion, you traverse 
heaps of rubbish and offal, which, at certain 
spots, rise higher than the ramparts, and on 
which vigorous tufts of cactus flourish. On 
this unclean irregular soil there lives a mise- 
rable colony, completely separated from the rest 
of the population. It is the allotment of the 
lepers. Here they await—men, women, and 
children—the arrival of death to release them 
from their terrible malady. Leprosy is still very 
frequent throughout the whole of the East; it 
is not the white or mealy leprosy mentioned in 
the Bible, but that still more fearful affection 
which is called elephantiasis. The epidermis 
assumes violet and reddish-grey tints; pimples 
forming in the substante of the skin give 
birth to abscesses frightful to behold. Little 
by little the extremities of the limbs fall to 
pieces, leaving nothing but shapeless stumps. 
I'he roof of the palate comes away in splinters, 
which gives to these unhappy wretches a pecu- 
liarly hoarse and nasal tone of voice. This ter- 
rible infirmity, which is the despair of medical 
science, is not contagious, but is propagated by 
hereditary transmission. And the lepers con- 
tinue to _— among themselves, in and in, in- 
creasing, multiplying, and swarming on their 
overgrown dunghill, without the slightest inter- 
ference or attention from any quarter, in com- 
pany with the mangy dogs which you meet 
around their huts, more numerous, lean, and 
bald than anywhere else. The wretched dog 
still remains the faithful friend of the wretched 
human sufferer. 
To escape from these habitations of mourning, 
you descend the steep flank of Mount Sion, 
which faces the east. You can scarcely believe 


yourself in the interior of a city ; the deep-sunk 
road has nothing to offer, to the right or the 
left, but heaps of rubbish, sweepings, and vege- 
table offal ; it is only on reaching the bottom of 
the slope that you get sight of the town with 
its edifices, the mosque of Omar and its hand- 
some leaden cupola. Reascending Mount Sion 
through filthy and miserable streets, you reach 
the entrance of a small convent, the convent 
of the olive-tree (Deir-Zeitoum); it owes its 
name to an old olive-tree, to which, it is said, 
the Saviour was bound while the high-priest 
Anna and his accomplices were contriving the 
meaus of destroying him on the following dey. 
This tree grew in the court-yard of the high- 
priest’s house, which was situated on the very 
spot where the convent is built. It is not here 
that the Armenians have displayed their wealth, 
but in the residence of their patriarch, the mag- 
nificent monastery of Saint James, which is the 
admiration of all visitors. 

Leaving the Armenian patriarchate, you per- 
ceive, in a narrow lane tothe right, the remuant 
of an old wall, which M. Saintine baptises with 
the name of St. Peter’s prison. In fact, with 
the Acts of the apostles in your hands, it is easy 
to prove that the prison was within the fortress 
of fount Sion; since the apostle, conducted by 
the angel, “ came unto the iron gate that leadeth 
unto the city ; which opened to them of his own 
accord: and they went, and passed through one 
street.” ‘The place of imprisonment was, there- 
fore, not in the country, as those maintain who 
fix it in the Church of the Resurrection. This 
is the one street through which St. Peter passed 
till he came to the house of Mary, the mother 
of John, whose surname was Mark. This holy 
woman’s house stood on the site which you now 
see occupied by that small Syrian convent with 
its massive gateway. But, throughout the whole 
interior of the Holy City, it is very difficult to 
reconcile all the opinions and all the evidence of 
historians and travellers. Every stone is an 
enigma; every ruin assumes the form of a note 
of interrogation. 

The tomb of Jesus is in the centre of the 
Church of the Resurrection. “ For the Christian 
and the philosopher,” says M. Lamartine, “ for 
the moralist or the historian, this tomb is the 
boundary stone which separates two worlds, the 
old world and the new world. It is the starting- 
point of an idea which has renewed the universe, 
of a civilisation which has transformed every- 
thing, of a word which has resounded through- 
out the globe. This tomb is the sepulchre of 
the old world and the cradle of the new world. 
The history of the Holy Sepulchre is the history 
of Jerusalem itself. her since its construction 
by Constautine, the church has followed the 
vicissitudes of the unfortunate city. The desire 
of comprising within its interior the greatest 
possible number of sanctuaries has been fatal to 
the regularity of the building, which is covered 
by two Byzantine domes and a steeple in ruins, 
doubtless added by the Crusaders. The agylo- 
meration of houses and convents grouped around 








it, deprives it now of any architectural character. 
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The little mosque, which stands in the open 
space before it, has its legend. It is said that 
after the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin, it was 
— to the victor to offer his prayer at the 
holy tomb. It was the custom to convert im- 
mediately into a mosque any place where the 
chief of Islam had knelt. Saladin generously 
refused the offer made to him. Still, not choos- 
ing to quit the tomb of “the prophet Jesus” 
without returning thanks for the victory, he 
instantly ordered some rubbish to be cleared 
away from a corner of the open space, and, pro- 
strating himself there, addressed a prayer to the 
Eternal. In remembrance of that act, the little 
mosque was built. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the pro- 
perty of the Sultan, who allows it to be enjoyed, 
as usufructuary tenants, by the different Chris- 
tian communions, under the guard of the Mute- 
welli of Wakouf. Jews are formally forbidden 
to approach the temple. If one of them dared to 
venture even on the open space, he would run 
the risk of being killed by the inhabitants, 
whether Christian or Mussulman. Both would 
reproach him to this very day with the death of 
their God or their great prophet. In the chapel 
erected on the spot where Our Lord appeared 
to Mary Magdalen, tradition has deposited the 
skull of Adam, the father of the human race. 
Although the belief be very ancient, since it is the 
original motive for the presence of a skull at the 
foot of every crucifix, we may be allowed to feel 
some difficulty in admitting its authenticity. 
We may regard it as a philosophical idea, a com- 
bination not without its poetry, to make the first 
drop of redeeming blood fall on the head of the 
first human sinner. 

The religious ceremonies performed around 
the Holy Sepulchre are very numerous. Those 
of the Holy Week especially, attract a great con- 
course of pilgrims from all countries. At that 
time, the interior of the temple offers the most 
striking aspect, if we only seek in the reunion 
of these men (so diverse in their nationality, 
manners, and dress) one sole and identical 
thought—the adoration of an only God. On 
the other hand, the impression would be painful 
if, confining ourselves to the material spectacle, 
we regarded as a profanation this installation of 
three days, during which men, women, and 
children take up their abode in the church, as if 
it were their own family tent. 

The Roman ceremonies at Easter resemble 
those at Rome itself, simply deriving a more 
solemn character from taking place on the sacred 
spot. The curious ceremony of “ the new fire” 
is that most held in honour amongst schis- 
matics. 

On Holy Saturday, at noon, the Sultan’s sol- 
diers enter the church in order to maintain 
tranquillity amongst the numerous dissenting 
pilgrims who invade the enclosure. They place 
them in two files around the Holy Sepulchre, 
aud they have great difficulty in checking the 
cries, the songs, and the dances, of these impa- 
tient fanatics. The Greek, Armenian, Coptic, 
and Abyssinian clergy, not united but sepa- 





rately, march in procession round the tomb. 
The over-excitement of the crowd increases. 
At last comes the bishop, who proceeds to the 
Chapel of the Angel, whose doors are carefully 
closed after his entrance. After a few minutes 
spent in prayer, the bishop thrusts through a 
couple of holes in the chapel wall, a bundle 
composed of thirty-three lighted wax-candles, 
representing the thirty-thres years of the Sa- 
viour’s life. This flaming bundle- is received 
by an individual whose family has enjoyed that 
privilege from time immemorial. The honour is 
not without its danger. Scarcely is he in pos- 
session of the fire before the crowd rushes down 
upon him, striving to light a similar bundle of 
candies. Nothing can give an idea of the scene 
which then takes place ; it is an infernal mélée 
of human beings illuminated by the red light of 
seven or eight thousand torches. They are all 
shouting at the top of their voices, pushing, and 
throwing each other over. The frenzied men 
burn their faces and their arms; the women 
follow the example, with exaggeration. It is 
difficult to say where the mad outbreak would 
stop, if the Turkish soldiers, passive spectators 
of the disorders, did not put an end to it. 
Every one then extinguishes his wax-light b 
the aid of his tékié, or white turban-cloth, which 
he carries home with him and carefully preserves, 
to cover his head after he is dead. 

To crown the surprise of calm lookers-on, and 
to strike more vividly the imagination of the 
people, the Greek bishop whose prayers have 
just worked a miracle by drawing down fire 
from heaven, runs at full speed out of the Chapel 
of the Angel, and makes straight for his own 
convent, clad in a simple shirt, with haggard 
eyes, disordered hair, and the complete aspect of 
an inspired person who has just been in imme- 
diate communication with the divinity. 

Happy those who, at that moment, can touch 
the holy man as he rapidly passes. 





DOWN THE RIVER. 


How merry a life the little river leads, 

Piping a vagrant ditty free from care ; 

Now singing as it rustles through the reeds 
And broad-leaved lilies sailing here and there, 
Now lying level with the clover meads 

And musing in a mist of silver air! 

Bearing a sense of peace where’er it goes, 
Narrow’d to mirth or broadened to repose: 
Through copsy villages and tiny towns, 

By belts of woodland, singing low and sweet, 
Pausing to pray where sun and shadow meet 
Without the loxg broad darkness of the downs, 
Bickering o’er the keystone as it flows 

*Neath mossy bridges arch’d like maiden feet— 
But slowly widening as it seaward grows, 
Because its summer mission seems complete. 

I love the very spots it honours most: 

The haunts of alders where the fairy host 

Of speedwells linger swinging cups of gold, 
Trout-speckled shallows where the sun is lost 
*Mid silver-coated willows manifold, 

The homes of water-loving daffodils, 

And thymy grottos belted in the hills. 

And so the stream and I 

Are beund together by a natural tie. 
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I Jove it with a poet’s love; we hold 

An open-air communion now and then, 

Linked to each other by the ends which mould 
The shapes of song in rivers and in men— 

It struggles seaward as my spirit strives 

With tones of music for a sea of lives. 

Come, let me cast my idle books away, 

And follow it to-day. 


This is the early season of the year, 

Half spring, half sammer, unto poets dear. 
Now the hush’d world stands trembling and prepares 
To put the summer on like marriage blisses ; 
Still as a bride whose heart is making prayers, 
Who clings a moment to the life she wears, 
Looking far backward with a parting glance— 
Then loosens that familiar life with kisses, 
And takes the bridegroom in a golden trance. 


Run seaward, for I follow! 
Let me cross 
My garden-threshold ankle-deep in moss. 
Sweet stream, your heart is beating and I hear it, 
As conscious of its pleasure as a girl's: 
O little river whom I love so well, 
Is it with something of a human spirit 
You twine those lilies in your sedgy curls ? 
Take up the inner voice we both inherit, 
O little river of my love, and tell! 


The rain has crawled from yonder mountain-side, 
And passing, left its footprints far and wide. 
The path I follow winds by cliff and scar, 

Purple and dark and trodden as I pass, 

Save where the primrose lifts its yellow star 

Set like a gem in scanty braids of grass— 

The primrose in its crevice damp and dun, 
Second to light its censer at the sun! 

Dwarf birches show their sodden roots and shake 
Their melting jewels on my bending brows, 

The mottled mavis pipes among their boughs 

For joy of five unborn in yonder brake. 

The river, narrow’d to a woody glen, 

Leaps trembling o’er a little rocky ledge, 

Then broadens forward into calm again 

Where the grey moor-hen builds her nest of sedge; 
Caught in the dark those willow-trees have made, 
Kissing the yellow lilies o’er and o’er, 

It flutters twenty feet along the shade, 

Halts at the boulder like a thing afraid, 

And turns to kiss the lilies yet once more. 


Following my fancies by the river’s brim, 
Fitting to things around me meanings dim, 
Such fitful meanings as were never spoken, 
Because they flutter in the brain and die, 

I hear the brooding silence startle, broken 

By distant echoes of the shepherd’s cry, 

The bleating of the herds on mountains high, 
And seasonable sights which leave a token 
Of something, which we only feel akin 
Between the life without and life within. 

The tender azure heaven bends above, 
Pencilled with fleecy cloud as white as snow, 
Sweetly and calmly does its silence prove 
That thought of kindred truer than I know. 
There’s heaven enough beneath me as I move, 
And heaven enough within my heart, to show 
Those skies and this small earth unite to give 
That second union by which I live! 


Those little falls are lurid with the rain 
That ere the day is done will come again. 
The river falters swoll'n and brown, 
Falters, falters, as it nears them, 


Falters, falters, falters, falters, 
Then dizzily rushes down. 


But all is calm again, the little river 

Smiles on and sings the song it sings for ever. 
Here at the curve it passes tilth and farm, 

And faintly flowing onward to the mill 

It stretches out a little azure arm 

To aid the miller, aiding with a will, 

And singirg, singing still. 

Sweet household sounds come sudden on mine ear: 
The waggons rumbling in the hoof-plod lanes, 

The village clock and trumpet Chanticleer, 

The flocks and lowing steers on neighbouring plains, 
With shouts of urchins ringing loud and clear ; 
And lo! a village, breathing breath-that curls 

In foamy wreaths through ancient sycamores, 
Sending a hum of looms through cottage doors. 

I stumble on a group of market girls 

Barefooted in the deep and dewy grass ; 

Small urchins rush from sanded kitchen-floors 

To stare with mouths and glances as I pass. 


But yonder cottage where the woodbine grows, 
Half cottage and half inn, a pretty place, 
Tempts ramblers with the country cheer it shows; 
Entering, I rob the threshold of a rose, 

And meet the welcome on a mother’s face. 
Come, let me sit. The scent of garden flowers 
Flits through the casement of the sanded room, 
Hitting the sense with thoughts of summer hours 
When half the world has burgeon’d into bloom. 
Is that the faded picture of our host - 

Shading the plate of pansies where I sit— 

That lean-limb'd stripling straighter than a post, 
Clad in a coat that seems a sorry fit, 

Staring at nothing like an ill-used ghost ? 

I drink his health in this his own October, 

That bites so sharply on the thirsty tongue; 
And here he comes, but not so slim and sober 
As in the days when Love and he were young. 

“‘ Hostess!” I fill again and pledge the glory 

Of that stout angel answering to my call, 

Who changed him from the shadow on the wall 
Into the rosy tun of sack before me! 


Again I follow where the river wanders. 

The landscape billows into hills of thyme, 

Up to whose purple summits larkspurs climb ; 

Till in a glen of birchen-trees and boulders 

I halt, beneath a heathery mountain ridge 

Clothed on with amber cloud from head to shoulders. 


I wander on and gain a little bridge, 

And watch the angling of a shepherd boy; 
Below the little river glimmers by, 

Touched with a troubled sense of pain or joy 
By some new life at work in earth and sky. 
The pastures there steam mist from hidden springs, 
Deep-hidden in the marsh the bittern calls, 
And yonder swallow oils its ebon wings 
While fluttering o'er the little waterfalls ; 
Below my feet the little budding flower 
Thrusts up dark leaves to feel the coming shower: 
I'll trust these weather-signs and creep apart 
Beneath this crag until the rain depart, 
‘Twill come again and go within an hour. 
The moisty wind has died and fallen now, 
The air is hot and hushed on flower and tree, 
The leaves are troubled into sighs, and sec! 
There falls a heavy drop upon my brow. 

The cloudy standard is above unfurled ; 

The aspen fingers of the blinded Rain 

Feel for the summer eyelids of the world 





Shuddering back as if it fears them, 





That she may kiss them open once again. 
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Darker and darker, till with one accord 

The clouds pour forth their hoard of twice an hour, 
A sunbeam rends their bowels like a sword 

And frees the costly shower! 


Fluttering around me and before me, 

Stretched like a mantle o'er me, 

The rushing shadows blind the earth and skies, 
Dazzling a darkness on my gazing eyes 

With troublous gleams of radiance, like the bright 
Figmente of gold that flutter in our sight, 

When with shut eyé@s we strain 

Our aching vision back upon the brain. 


Across the skies and o’er the plain 

Fast fly the swollen shadows of the Rain ; 
Blown duskly on from hill to hill they fly, 
O’er solitary streams and windy downs, 

O’er little villages and darkened towns— 
Blinding the sky 

With pinions black as night ; 
Slow-squadroned by a wind of rushing light, 
That rends them down to music as they roll, 
Sobbing, sobbing with a voice that seems 
Like something lovely lost among my dreams,— 
Sobbing like a human Soul ! 


I crouch beneath the crag and watch the mist 
More on the skirts of yonder mountains grey, 
Until it bubbles into amethyst 

And softly melts away. 

The thyme-bells catch their drops of silver dew, 
And quake like fairies ‘neath the sparkling load, 
The squadron’d pines that shade the splashing road, 
Are glimmering with a thousand jewels too. 
And hark! the Angel of the Rain 

Sings to the Summer sleeping, 

Pressing a dark damp face against the plain, 
And pausing, pausing, not for pain, 

Pausing, pausing ere the low refrain, 

Because she cannot sing for weeping. 

She flings her cold dim arms about the earth 
That soon shall wear the blessing she has given, 
Then brightens upward in a sunny mirth 

And warbles back to heaven. 


A fallen sunbeam trembles at my feet, 

And as I sally forth the linnets frame 

Their throats to answer yonder laverock sweet. 
The jewelled trees flash out in emerald flame ; 
The bright drops fall fulfilling peaceful sound, 
And melt in circles on the shallow pools 

That simmer on the red and sodden ground. 
The Rainbow issues from her cloudy shrine, 
Trembling alone in heaven where she rules, 
And arching down to kiss with kisses sweet 
The little world that brightens at her feet, 
Runs liquid through her many hues divine. 





FALLACIES OF FAITH. 

Tne extent to which human belief will go, and 
the little pains which people will take to sift evi- 
dence, are simply marvellous. Formerly, it was 
enough if a malicious person swore that he had 
seen an old woman wriggle out of her chimney 
on a broomstick ;—no further evidence was want- 
ing; the old woman was an undoubted witch ; 
rationalistic explanations were thrust aside as im- 
~- ; and the luckless old soul was put to death. 

{ a husband, tired of his wife, cut off her hand, 
or gashed her with his knife, then swore that he 





had done this to a creature in wolf’s form, and 


that therefore his wife was a wehr-wolf and 
accursed; no one thought of disputing his jus- 
tification. The severed hand, the bleeding 
breast, were quite enough for the judge and jury 
of the time. The woman was not an unloved 
wife, but an impossible monster under compact 
with the devil, and must be burned or beheaded 
without delay. The unlimited power of the 
supernatural showed itself in other ways, and 
altered the whole laws of life. That a cat should 
fall in love with a hen occupied in her maternal 
duties, and should insist on sharing the packet of 
duck’s eggslaid under her—that these eggs should 
then bring forth little monsters, half cat, half 
duck—seemed by no means an impossibility to 
the good Dr. Vimond, who attests this fact as 
having actually taken place in Normandy, in the 
year of grace 1778. But does any one believe 
1is assertion now ? Would Agassiz, or Professor 
Owen believe it? What should we think, now- 
a-days, if a paragraph went the round of the 
newspapers, stating that a fox or hare in a recent 
hunt, had suddenly changed into an old woman, 
well known in the district, and that Mr. Blank, 
the master of the hounds, was ready to swear 
to the fact? Or, that a certain person, lately 
deceased, had returned to upper earth as a 
vampire, and had caused the death of sundry 


children, by sucking their blood while asleep? ° 


Or, that a certain farmer dispensed with flesh 
and blood labovrers, and employed only a huge 
hairy Brownie, who did the work of ten men, on 
condition of an evening supper of cream, and 
not being looked after in his hours of retire- 
ment? Or, that ordinary women, the wives of 
ordinary men, had given birth to a parcel of 
frogs; to a litter of rabbits; to a lion cub, 
ol a baby elephant; to a man’s head, a snake 
with two feet, and a small pig, in rapid succes- 
sion; to a black cat; to seventy children; toa 
hundred and fifty children, all perfectly well- 
formed, but no bigger than one’s thumb; toa 
boy with a fine flowing goat’s beard ; to a crea- 
ture with an elephant’s trunk where his nose 
should be, with web feet instead of hands, 
with cat’s eyes in the middle of his stomach, 
with a dog’s head on each knee, with two 
ape’s faces on his body, and a tail as long as 
a Brabant yard: which creature lived four 
hours, and when in the throes of death 
howled piteously through the dog’s heads on 
its knees? Should we accept these several 
paragraphs as true and undoubted, or should 
we suspect a hoax, and be sure of a lie? I 
think the latter, supposing we had any judg- 
ment or critical faculty in us. Yet all these 
things were once reported and believed in, re- 
ligiously. All these things were once put forth 
as facts, and were supported by the testimony 
of unimpeachable witnesses. 

Dr. Vimond affirmed that a cat hatched some 
duck’s eggs, and brought forth a brood of 
kitten ducklings as the result; a Court Phy- 
sician affirmed that a woman brought forth 
rabbits; all the witnesses of all the witch 
prosecutions swore to things which we know 
now to have been impossible; to old women 
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having caused shipwrecks, storms, and tem- 
pests by means of muttered charms and mightily 
unpleasant spells; to having seen imps of 
unearthly form come at the call to be nou- 
rished by the milk of aged crones; to having 
witnessed the transformation of hares, birds, 
cats, wolves, &c., into living men and women, 
with only two legs and no more hair than their 
neighbours ; to actual intercourse with Satan ; 
to turning straws and broomsticks—goats, too, 
on occasions—into jolly little horses, not at all 
particular about Macadam; to having been 
present when afflicted youths and maidens 
vomited crooked pins, rusty nails, toads, mice, 
and other like objects. Credible witnesses were 
they, persons of unsullied good faith and the 
best of reputations, with no object to gain, no 
purpose to serve ; yet they swore to things which 
they never saw, nor could by any possibility 
have seen, and their testimony was accepte 
against the direct evidence of reason and 
common sense. And those who doubted or 
denied, ran great chance of losing their lives as 
the consequence of their temerity. Happily 
times are more liberal at present, and I may 
say my little word of denial of the modern 
phase of witchcraft, with no greater danger 
than that of being called a Sadducee by my 
amiable friend and contemporary, the Spiritual 
Magazine, or a learned pig, or a pig not 
learned, or a Homo Talpeus, according as he 
is religiously or facetiously abusive. The 
penalty does not seem to me very terrific. It 
would have been different two hundred years 
ago, when my amiable friend would have had 
me pricked and swum for a wizard, because not 
believing in witchcraft, and finally strung up to 
the “ leafless tree” as a warning to all misguided 
Sadducees and atheists. 

Yet the course of time has brought round the 
old tablets on the wheel; the spiritualists, who 
believe in the physically impossible, by means 
of bodiless agents; the Sadducees, who take 
their stand on the Positive Sciences, and re- 
legate the souls of the dead to a far different 
and far more solemn audience than is to be found 
in a modern drawing-room, or the palace of an 
emperor. The first prefer imagination to logic, 
and superstition to criticism ; the second receive 
the testimony of nature in preference to the 
fallacious phantasies of man, and believe in 
reason rather than in credulity. 

The initial article of faith to which the world 
is required to subscribe, is the intellectual de- 
velopment of tables. I, the writer of this 
paper, have seen tables move about the room, 
with (apparently) only the tips of fingers on 
them, alts on one leg, and rub themselves with 
acaressing dog-like motion against the medium. 
I have seen them tip and tumble and rise some 
four feet from the floor, and I have heard them 
rap out. common-place sentences by means of the 
alphabet ; but I have not, for all that, become 
convinced of the supernatural character of such 
plenomena, nor do I assent to the proposition 
that the tables did these things of “their own 
volition.” Every rational being knows, as cer- 


tainly as that two bodies can never occupy the 
same space at the same time, or that two and 
two can never be more nor less than four, that 
lifeless matter cannot move without some ex- 
ternal application of force, or withdrawal of 
support. I also know that imposture is the 
easiest thing in the world to be practised, even 
by persons irreproachable and above suspicion ; 
for imposture may, and often does, spring from 
self-deception quite as much as from intentional 
deceit. I, as a sceptic, may not be able, or al- 
lowed, to detect the imposture on the spot ; yet, 
inasmuch as I am told that a law of nature, as 
certainly ascertained and as certainly unchange- 
able as the motions of the planets and as the 
rules of arithmetic, has been violated—in other 
words, that something impossible has happened 
—the inference of imposture is inevitable: es- 
pecially when persons are present who might be 
the impostors. At that west-central house of 
which I have made mention in a previous 
article,* I saw all the ordinary phenomena of 
table tipping and moving, performed by distinct 
mechanical agency ; tad in my own house I 
have for my own amusement and better con- 
vincing, manipulated a moderately-sized round 
table, much as I have seen such table manipu- 
lated by professed mediums. I have not been 
able to do all that they have done, or said that 
they have done; but I am not yet an expert in 
sleight of hand, and I am learning without a 
master. One thing I have proved: that it is 
quite possible to tilt a table to an angle of forty- 
five degrees, yet not move book, or vase, or box, 
or pencil that may chance to be on it; that is, 
if the table be covered with a velvet or cloth 
cover. Let some of my readers try this for 
themselves and they will find themselves able to 
tilt a table to as acute an angle as the medium did 
who made this feat a proof of spiritual agency. 
This is one of the spiritualists’ “facts,” which 
no one thinks of verifying for himself, and which 
are therefore allowed to drift into the categor 
of proofs, unquestioned and uncontradicted. 
What more is done by mediums than what I, 
or any other can do, I believe to be done by 
trick. I do not think the cat hatched a cat- 
duck out of the hen’s eggs, and I do believe in 
the universality of natural laws, which do not 
grant a table independent volition, intelligent 
action, the power of foretelling events, or the 
gift of thought-reading. Rather than accept 
the stultification of nature, I accept the 
theory of deception—conscious and unconscious. 
An amiable friend of mine speaks of a table 
weighing twenty pounds, which made a leap 
over the heads of an assembled party, and 
afterwards rested lightly on the head of one 
of the company. He says this was done by the 
table, of its own mahogany free will, without 
any external or mechanical agency. I say it was 
not. If done at all, it was done by means of 
some trick which Robert-Houdin or Herr Wil- 
jalba Frikell might explain. 

A most interesting book lies at this moment 





* Modern Magic, No. 66, page 370. 
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on the table beside me: the book of a scholar 
and a gentleman, a man deserving of respect. 
But even here I find the most marvellous ac- 
ceptance of insufficient evidence, the most 
wholesale system of uncritical belief. This 
hook—Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World, published at Philadelphia, and written 
by Mr. ene Date Owen, formerly Member 
of Congress, and American Minister to Naples 
—deals only with the “natural,” not “evoked” 

henomena of spiritualism; it has nothing in 
it of table-turning, but it has a good deal about 
ghosts; and among these natural spiritual 
phenomena, and holding rather a prominent 
position, I stumble over the familiar figure 


of our old friend, the Demon of Tedworth | 


—Mr. Mompesson’s unruly drummer! Now 
I do not think that Mr. Owen could have 
chosen a more unlucky subject for one of his in- 
contestable stories. Very loosely told by Glanvil 
himself (and conceive Glanvil adopted as an 
authority of fact, at this time of day!), it 
is repeated with variation by Sinclair; and 
in neither account is there the remotest hint 
of cross-examination, or of any critical care 
to probe the matter for the purpose of con- 
viction and discovery. On the contrary, every 
one accepted the supernatural origin of the 
disturbances as of course, and no one seems 
to have planned or acted for the discovery 
of the truth. Even that very material test, 
of blood flowing after a shot had been fired in 
the direction of the noises, does not seem to 
have awakened suspicion; though to my mind 
this one fact alone would be conclusive of human 
agency. I do not believe that the most familiar 
spiritualist—he who dwells for ever amidst rap- 
pings, and luminous hands, and direct writings— 
would grant the spirits all the material pro- 
perties of humanity, or expect to see blood on 
the hearth and stairs, after he had fired into the 
pile of wood which a “damon” was stirring. 
Another very human trait in this demoniacal 
business was, that during Mrs. Mompesson’s 
maternal troubles, all noises and annoyances 
ceased, and the poor mother was suffered to go 
through her “ gissane” unmolested. If demons 
have so much consideration and geod feeling, 
they are not so very objectionable after all. 
But, supposing the agency in this case to have 
been a simple human material agency ; that the 
disturbing creature was a creature with joints and 
muscles and free flowing blood and a kind 
heart at the bottom, the whole story resolves 
itself into a perfectly coherent drama of trick 
and delusion. And when we remember that 
this precious story dates in 1661, at a time 
when the witch mania was at its height; when 
no monstrosity was too great for the public cre- 
dulity to swallow; when the laws of evidence 
were not understood, and when the familiar 
bodily presence of the devil and all his angels 
was firmly believed in, 1 think we shall not be 
inclined to give much value to Mr. Owen’s 
eudorsement of Glanvil’s tale of mystery, but 
that even “believers” among us will quietly 
relegate it to the place of the Impossible or 





the Deceptive, and as utterly worthless in the 
way of testimony. 

. the story of Gaspar, communicated 
to Mr. Owen, is an undeniable bit of family 
mystification. Knocks are first heard, then 
a voice (is there no such thing as ventrilo- 

uism, and has this art never been employed 
or even graver purposes than the playful 
personation of a ghost ?), then the smiling 
man in a large cloak and broad-brimmed hat, 
seen on the farthest side of the square, but 
seen by the brother only, and finally the leave- 
taking when the family quitted France: all 
seems clearly enough to point to a trick by 
some member of the family, which, begun ori- 

inally in innocence and fun, was carried on so 
iong that at last the person grew ashamed to 
confess. Supernatural and ghostly things almost 
always happen where there are youug people. 
This explains away two aspects of these 
stories — their mere fun and frolicsomeness 
when they are confessedly tricks, or their 
nervous character when they pass out of the 
domain of physical circumstance into that of 
physiological condition. Gaspar’s knockings, 
good advice, appearance, and final leave-taking, 
were palpable tricks, which will not bear the 
weakest amount of critical handling. It is a 
mere assertion to say that they were super- 
— an assertion destitute of every kind of 
rool. 
Mr. Owen refers to the Stockwell case, which 
is always a stock part of these books, and will 
probably remain so as long as such books are 
written, notwithstanding that that imposture was 
afterwards confessed by the servant-maid, in 
whose presence always, the furniture was 
knocked about, and the uproar raised. Mr. 
Owen asks whether it is likely that, for the sake 
of deception, any person would—supposing any 
person could—play such tricks? The answer 
18, that it is not only likely, but certain. It has 
been done. It has been proved to have been 
done. The commissioners at Woodstock had a 
servant who played off such a deception, and 
the Stockwell lady had a servant who did the 
same. “ We are not,” says Mr. Owen, touching 
this absurdest class of spirit stories, “in the 
habit of denying such phenomena as an eruption 
of Vesuvius, or a devastating earthquake, on ac- 
count of our inability to comprehend why Pro- 
vidence ordains them.” I say, on the other 
hand, that we Do in our dim little way, compre- 
hend why Providence ordains those terrific dis- 
asters. Little as we know in this short state of 
existence, we are permitted to know enough of 
natural laws, to be assured that an eruption of 
Vesuvius, or a great earthquake, is the gigantic’ 
action of pent-up forces within the earth; of the 
existence of which forces we know beforehand, 
and of the dangerous concentration of which 
forces in every place where it is working, we 
mostly (if not always) know beforehand through 
natural evidence inseparable from those natural 
laws. Which of two events does Mr. Owen con- 
sider any moderately reasonable human being to 
be the more logically prepared for : an earthquake 
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at Naples, or a legion of spirits playing at skittles 
with the crockery in the kitchen of the King of 
Naples? We are not in the habit of denying 
such phenomena as a devastating earthquake ? 
Truly no. But which is the more intelligible, 
and the more reconcilable to our humble and re- 
mote knowledge of the workings of the Almighty 
Creator of the vast Universe—the earthquake 
that swallowed Lisbon, or Mr. Mompesson’s spi- 
ritual drummer that “ for an hour together would 
beat Round-Heads and Cuckolds, the Tat-too, 
and several other points of war, as well as any 
drummer”? TI am very sorry to find, in con- 
nexion with these most ridiculous stories, such a 
man as Mr. Owen asking, “If we are to reject 
as fable the narratives here submitted, are we 
not tacitly endorsing the logic of those who 
argue that Jesus Christ never lived ?” This 
might be well enough for Spiritual Magazines 
and such like, but O Mr. Owen, Mr. Owen, do 
you find no internal evidence in the New Tes- 
tament, of a Divine commission and a Sacred 
Truth, a little above Mompesson drummers, 
Rochester knockings, and Stockwell breakages 
of kitchen-ware ? 

It is utterly unavailing to collect any number 
of names, and parade them as the names of 
people who believe or who have believed in any 
manifestation whatsoever, opposed to the com- 
mon sense and experience of mankind. Dr. 
Johnson and many persons of his time, consi- 
derably above the average in respect of intellect 
and acquirement, believed in the Cock-lane 
Ghost. The Cock-lane Ghost happened to be 
found out—chiefly because it was so malicious 
as to make a very serious charge against an in- 
dividual, and consequently imposed a peculiar 
responsibility on persistent investigators. Other- 
wise, it might not have been found out. But 
if the Cock-lane Ghost had not been found out, 
would that array of names have any right to 
silence me, who utterly deny the spirituality of 
Cock-lane? Not in the least. I should not set 
merely myself against the names; I should set 
against them—possibly with some warmth of in- 
dignation—the reverent experience of mankind 
in general, of Gon’s great ways and laws. “ What 
does the Lord mean by this? I am certainly 
dying,” said Mrs. Southeote in her extremity. 
Had I been at her bedside, along with Mr. 
Sarre the engraver, and other unimpeachable 
disciples, 1 would have taken leave to reply, 
“What the Lord means, O Joanna, I, poor child 
of clay that I am, do not undertake to-say; but 

. 4s to what the Lord does zo¢ mean, I ain occa- 
sionally visited with glimpses of the truth ; and 
that He never meant to deify you on earth, and 
that you cannot hide your swindling old coun- 
tenance in earth’s kind bosom too soon, I ven- 
ture with confidence to asseverate. And I take 
the liberty to say this, Mrs. Southcote, you 
will please to observe, not ina knowledge of 
the Lord’s ways, but in a knowledge of your 
ways,” 

O reader, possibly halting between spiritual 
evenings in darkened drawing-rooms, and the 


the dear beloved onedead. Think of the sacred 
affections and secrets of the heart that have been 
between you and that impassive image. Think 
of the.parting, think of the hope to meet again, 
think of your agony of spirit, of your unspeak- 
able sorrow, of the struggle you have come 
through under no eye but the eye of Heaven. 
Then look at the professional lady or gentle- 
man in the dark corner—the Medium with the 
hands on the mahogany table—who will make 
you the tour of Europe, and (always with the 
aid of a table) raise your beloved one in any 
town or city on short notice, to pull any chat- 
terer by the skirt, or ring a bell, or play a 
note or two on an accordion, or drivel out a 
platitude in raps for the excitement of exhausted 
gentility; and then ask yourself whether ¢his 
seems a fitting exponent of your love and mi- 
sery ; whether ¢Ais seems a fitting stage in the 
poe of the soul; whether ¢hese ways are 
ike the ways of the Providence unto whom 
all hearts are oper and from whom no secrets 
are hid, 

To return to Mr. Owen. In the story of Mr. 
Thompson, an Apparition of the Living, seen 
by Mother and Daughter, the fetch or double 
of a man lying in his ordinary night-shirt in 
bed, is met by two ladies not specially inte- 
rested in him. The fetch is dressed in a blue 
frock-coat, black satin waistcoat, black panta- 
loons, and hat, with linen particularly fine, 
and apparel carefully eletel. There is the 
same comfortable faith that no mistake was pos- 
sible in this case, as in every other. ‘The ladies 
could not have been deceived as to the person ; 
the story could not have become exaggerated. 
It was certainly the fetch or double of the sick 
man whom they met, dressed in his Sunday’s 
best ; logical or illogical, the facts must be ac- 
cepted in their integrity. This story opens the 
question of a spiritual lite in clothes, and how a 
ghost could dress itself with scrupulous care, and 
with a special attention to its laundry. In the 
aforesaid Spiritual Magazine of last month, there 
is another story, “‘ What was It ?” similar to this 
I have quoted from Mr. Owen. A gentleman 
and his wife are seen driving in their chaise 
along a certain road. ‘They pass their inti- 
mate friends and relations without speaking, 
to their infinite terror and confusion; and 
when, shortly after, they do actually appear in 
good honest beef-fed flesh and blood, every one 
cries out, “A ghost, a ghost!” horse, chaise, 
rugs, caps, bonnets, reins, wheels—all ghosts 
too! The Fata Morgana is a natural fact ; 
so is the mirage; so are certain stories of 
ships, and horsemen, and armies, where never 
actual ships or horsemen or armies were, or 
could be; but meteorologists explain away all 
this class of spectral illusions in a very satis- 
factory manner; and I think that the ghostly 
horse and chaise, with many other ghostly cir- 
cumstances, might also be explained away scien- 
tifically, if worth the trouble of meeting with 
gravity and earnestness. And granting even that 
we cannot always find out the cause of every- 





broad true world outside, think of that figure of 
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way believe in the supernatural? Was that 

r little child at Road, murdered by spirits ? 

as. the Waterloo-bridge mystery the work of 
Mr. Mompesson’s demon? No one—not even 
the most enthusiastic spiritualist—goes the 
length of saying that these things were done by 
other than ving agents. But when it comes to 
knocks against the floor, disguised roices in the 
air, falling crockery, and locomotive bolsters, 
with any other utterly useless and extravagantly 
absurd physical manifestations, human agenc 
is thrust aside; the power of sleight of hand, 
which our conjurors have rendered familiar 
to us, is ignored; the most ordinary require- 
ments for reliable evidence are abandoned ; the 
loosest accounts are taken as of mathematical 
accuracy and undeniable truth; no allowance is 
made for natural exaggeration, or for natural 
mistakes ; the most shadowy idea, the least defi- 
nite perceptions, are put into strong, broad, 
trenchant language; and we, unbelievers, are 
required to subscribe to the whole account, 
under pain of being set down as animals or 
atheists. The ordinary amusement of each 
person, in a large company, writing down a 
certain story which has to be whispered from 
one to the other, and the strange variations be- 
tween the first version and the last, might 
supply to the most credulous, a startling in- 
stance of growth by repetition. There are few 
of us who can repeat a circumstance exactly as 
we saw it, or tell a story in the same words and 
spirit as that in which it was told tous. In- 
decd, the very fact of embodying a thing in 
words at all, often gives it a weight and value 
which it did not originally possess. The Law 
Reports are full of these discrepancies; yet 
evidence, which would not be admitted when 
, dealing with the theft of a pocket-handkerchief, 
is to pass unquestioned when the subject is that 
wondrous mystery, the Spirit World, and its 
connexion with man. 

My amiable friend and contemporary calls on 
the Conductor of this Journal to “ stand up” to 
the question of how a certain medium obtained 
the name and address of a country curate, whose 
friends were assisting at the séance, together 
with certain passages of his history. I beg it 
to be understood that I, the writer, “stand up” 
to it for myself, and not for him. Granting 
even that the guess was right—and without 
something more explicit in the way of testimony 
I would zot grant it—yet am I to balance one 
lucky guess against half a dozen unlucky guesses, 
and assume the spiritual veracity of the one, but 
by no means the material humbug of the other ? 
The spirits never, by any chance, spell a name, 
or rap out a fact right through, without hesita- 
tion. Glib enough in mere common-places, no 
sooner do they come to facts than they stutter, 
stammer, hesitate, try back, make mistakes, so 
as to give the medium ample time for study- 
ing the countenance of the person to whom 
the message is being addressed; and, uuless 
the one is a sad bungler, or the other more reti- 
cent and self-composed than most people are, a 


one with amazement. In the case of my friend, 
spoken of before, a very impassive face, a steady 
hand, and an unfaltering voice, threw the me- 
dium off the scent ; and a name was given which 
had as much connexion with him as with my- 
self. If any one watches the hand of the person 
trying the alphabet, unless there is an unusual 
amount of self-control, the pencil will linger at 
certain letters wished for, and a keen sight and 
ready brain will make these the letters rapped 
out. But I concede the power, also, of the 
mesmeric thought-reading : a power that I think 
to be far more rare than its upholders assert, 
but far more frequent than its deriders would 
allow. 

Nothing is rejected by the partisans of this 
superstition. Even Mr. Owen, scholar, and 
gentleman of careful training as he is, accepts 
everything that falls into his way with a 
most remarkable wholeness of belief. Things 
which have been exploded as confessed im- 
postures years ago, he repeats in this Foot- 
fall book of his with a naiveté that makes 
one stare. John Wesley’s rapping demon, 
the Fox imposture, the hoax carried on at 
the Castle of Slawensik, Mademoiselle Gulden- 
stubbé’s account of the uncomfortable young 
Governess with a Double: in a word, all the 
supernatural stories with names and dates to 
them which have been current of late years, he 
adopts. 

The story of the Governess with the Double, 
excellently told as a narrative, is not a bad in- 
stance of the way in which “proof” of such things 
accumulates. ‘The story is related to Mr.Owen 
by one young lady. That one young lady tells 
Mr. Owen that the incidents occurred at a cer- 
tain seminary where she was one of forty-two 
pupils. Also, that the seminary was under the 
“ superintendence of Moravian directors.” Also, 
“ that every person in the house saw the Double.” 
Hereupon Mr. Owen tells the story as if it had 
been told to him by the forty-two pupils, the 
Moravian directors, and all the servants in the 
establishment, and as if they all agreed in all 
the particulars! Yet on examining the text, 
I do not find the least hint that Mr. Owen 
has made any inquiry into the narrative of 
any human being but the one young lady! 
« Corroborative evidence,” he says, indeed, 
“can ‘readily be obtained by addressing the 
directors;” but he neither says what corro- 
borative evidence, nor that he has ever referred 
to one of them (or to any one of the remaining 
one-and-forty pupils) for a single word of cor- 
roboration. 

Tried by the ordinary rules of evidence, not 
one of these stories can stand; nevertheless, 
rise from the perusal of this book with a high re- 
gard for Mr. Owen, personally. He is a gentle- 
nan of a sweet temper, and expresses himself as 
a gentleman shoula: using none of* the many 
very offensive missiles abundantly stored in the 
Spiritual Magazine. He is a very good writer, 
aud has an admirable power of telling a story. 
hat one of his stories which is called Tus 
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found. Excellent throughout, it is told with 
a singular propriety, modesty, clearness, and 
force. 





STRONG GUNS. 





Ir there arose in this country a great magician 
who, by the magic of genius joined to intense 
labour, solved every unsettled question that now 
stands in the way of our knowing how to make 
an absolutely strong and serviceable field gun, 
what would his chance be with the Ordnance 
Select Committee? So many minds are now 
devoted to gun-making, that about thirty inven- 
tions a week come before that committee for 
discussion. This committee consists of specially 
informed men, who, as we are quite disposed 
to believe, do their best. But the subject is 
one about which the wiser a man is, the more 
numerous are his uncertainties. As for the 
test of proof, it is notorious that an inventor’s 
gun bursts only because of one out of a 
thousand reasons that do not affect the credit 
or the principle of the invention. There is a 
rush against the old cast-iron artillery; the taste 
of the day is for guns that are built, not cast. 
But who shall be gun-builder? We read the 
other day, that the bursting of a large gun at 
Dover had destroyed several artillery volunteers, 
including the coroner who should have held the 
inquest on the killed, and, in the same news- 
paper, the false news that Mr. Whitworth’s ideal 
of a piece of ordnance had been rejected by 
the select committee. Sir William Armstrong 
does not pass uncriticised. We are not suffered 
to settle down in the belief that it is he who is 
the happy benefactor of his country. As for the 
Lancaster guns, how they burst !—for reasons, of 
course, that have nothing to do with their merits. 

There were held, early in the year, half a 
dozen meetings of the institution of Civil En- 
gineers, at which, on the test of a paper by Mr. 
James Atkinson Longridge in exposition of his 
own view of perfect artillery, nearly all the 
great authorities on the subject of artillery and 
the inventors entered into discussion with each 
other. Hardly an opinion was expressed that 
was not contradicted, and we might almost add 
no fact was stated that was not denied. The 
paper and discussion, giving the best extant 
view of the pros and cons of one of the great 
ee of the day, have been edited by Mr. 

Jharles Manby and Mr. James Forrest, the Ho- 
norary Secretary and Secretary of the Insti- 
tution, in a book which we have read carefully 
through. We have got out of it, a lively sense of 
the sufferings of the select committee, that must 
sit in judgment upon questions so unsettled. 

Questions of range and aim are easily disposed 
of. It is almost admitted that the round shot 
from the old-fashioned artillery has in the begin- 
ning of its course a swifter pace than the shot 
from a rifled gun, and that it is, for close firing, to 
be preferred: while the long ranges are obtained 

Y means for securing an extreme force of gun- 
powder which have to be borne and resisted by 


manufacture in this country has been so much 
improved that its explosive force is greater than 
that of the powder made for governments 
abroad. Also, we test guns to extremity by our 
new ways of using them; in experiment we 
test them wilfully to the utmost, by adding 
steadily to the force of the explosion until we 
discover what strain they will bear before they 
burst. The great unsolved problem is, to find 
a gun that is not to be burst by any force of 
gunpowder. The force of gunpowder being first 
ascertained, and the strain that solid substances 
will bear, being also known to the engineer—how 
to construct a gun that will bear more than the 
utmost possible strain produced by the explo- 
sion of gunpowder, is the question. 

But the explosive force of gunpowder, a 

knowledge of which is the first condition of in- 
quiry, has not been settled yet by the philoso- 
phers. It has been vatiously estimated at any- 
thing between seven and seventy tons to the 
square inch. As Captain Boxer said, in the 
course of the discussion, “ notwithstanding the 
most careful calculations, involving the highest 
order of mathematics, made by those practically 
acquainted with the subject, no satisfactory 
results had yet been obtained.” The gentleman 
who opened the discussion fixed it at seventeen 
tons on the square inch. Mr. Bidder, the Presi- 
dent of the Institution, had calculated it at 
twenty; Mr. Vignoles found it often nearer to 
thirty ; and Professor Airy had thought that 
under certain circumstances the force was much 
greater. One great authority attributed to gun- 
powder, two forces: one statical, and one per- 
eussive. ‘To which an equally great authority 
replied, that statically a pound of gunpowder 
cannot do more to generate speed than a pound 
of butter, and that if it were to act percussively 
it must destroy both shot and gun. 
As to what might be determined upon the 
strength of material, the results of experience— 
and most clearly in the case of cast iron—appear 
to vary within quite as wide a range. The 
settled fact, however, is that the construction of 
gunpowder-proof artillery is a problem of which 
the solution, sure to be attained some day, seems 
to be only just beyond the reach of science in 
the present hour. 

Also there is an admitted theory to work upon 
if necessary. It is being euhek: upon more or 
less closely, by recent inventors of artillery ; but 
there are men of authority who, while they admit 
it, hold that for divers reasons we gain nothing 
by its application. The discussion to which we 
have referred was opened by Mr. Longridge, 
with an account of an invention based upon that 
theory, and admitted by all disputants to repre- 
sent the most complete acceptance of it. 
Roughly expressed, the theory is this :—Metals 
have in their way, like india-rubber, tensile 
power, and when strained beyond it, they are 
broken. Now, ina solid cast-iron gun—assuming 
it to be uniform throughout—wheu the discharge 
takes place, the greatest strain is on the inner 
surface, and the strain lessens as we advance to 





the metal of the gun itself. The gunpowder 


the outside, through the thickness of the metal ; 
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so that, among the several parts of the one piece 
of metal, unequal forces are exerted, and the 
whole suffers a strain in its texture by which it 
is the more likely to be burst. It happens, also, 
that the iron guns, cast formerly in one piece and 
then bored, cooling and contracting first upon 
the surface, and last in the centre, became in the 
centre least contracted ; that is to say, had least 
power of bearing tension where the greatest 
tension was to be applied. This great defect is 
partly met by the new practice of casting hollow 
guns, and has been most completely recognised 
m the plan instituted by Captain Rodman, of 
the American service. That gentleman not 
only established the casting of guns hollow, but 
after they were cast, maintained the outside heat 
by fires, and caused the contraction to begin on 
the inside by passing a stream of cold water 
sixty times the weight of the casting, night and 
day for three whole days, through the core of the 
gun. A solid and ahollow eight-inch gun, both run 
from the same furnace, and made from the same 
metal, being tested, one burst at the seventy-third 
discharge, the other endured one thousand five 
hundred discharges, and then did not burst. 

Now, therefore, says theory, instead of casting 
a gun in one piece of metal, build it so as that 
the stretching power of its inmost part shall ex- 
ceed the utmost strain of gunpowder explosion, 
and see that the stretching power of each layer 
of its substance, counted from within outwards, 
shall diminish in exact proportion to the dimi- 
nution of the strain. Then, when the gun is 
fired, the tearing force will be the same at every 
point throughout its substance. - Artillery so 
made, if there were no joints in it to be rent 
asunder, could not burst. But how to make it 
so, is one question; and how far it is worth 
while to make it so, is another. 

There was independent application, with full 
reeognition of the theory, . Captain Blakely 
and others, at the time when Mr. Longridge, 
working it out for himself, produced what he 
thought to be its best solution. Around an 
inner tube he tells us to wind coils of wire. 
The stretching power of wire is to be calculated 
easily, and the use of it can be regulated by ma- 
chinery. In the Armstrong gun, and others, the 
saine end is sought by the use of hoops : each, set 
in its place while hot, and compressing that be- 
low it as it cools. Mr. Longridge argues that 
the gradation or stretching power is, in the sub- 
stance of guns, contracted from hoop to hoop 
by abrupt jumps, but that in his wire coils it 
may be made to follow the desired curve more 
exactly. It is urged by others that, after a 
time, rings will be loosened by the frequent 
shock of discharges; while against Mr. Long- 
ridge’s wire coils, it is urged especially that 
they do not protect the breech, but that the 
guns as he would construct them, have the 
breech so clumsily attached that it may be too 
easily blown off. His wire also, if there be one 
break in it, may be uncoiled by the explosion. Of 
course, also, in assertion or denial of the power of 
adjusting properly the tensile power of successive 
rings or coils of wire, all shades of opinion appear. 





And if it ean be done, what then? The tide 
of fashion is now strong against cast-iron ar- 
tillery, but even cast-iron artillery has doughty 
supporters. Some speak of it as if it were glass, 
and would have us understand that the cast-iron 
guns are habitually blowing themselves up. An 
artillery officer rises and says that he has had 
twenty years’ experience, and has not yet seena 
gun burst. Sir Charles Fox thinks that the best 
guns will be those made of iron mixed with some 
other metals, such as wolfram and titanium, so 
as to ensure the greatest strength and density. 
Much again is to be urged on behalf of the great 
elasticity of steel. A steel gun cast in one mass 
by Mr. Krupp at Essen in Prussia, has been 
tested in this country and found almost impos- 
sible to be burst. The Prussian rifled field guns 
are now all made of cast steel, with every ex- 
— that they will equal the guns built in 

rance or England. As for the old gun metal 
(an alloy of copper and tin), that is now becom- 
ing altogether obsolete; but the chemist to the 
War Department avers that a far superior metal, 
and one that might have come into use but for 
the great recent improvements in the construc- 
tion of field guns, is made by adding to copper 
two or four per cent. of phosphorus. 

Not only the gun and its powder, but the 
shot used, must be well considered in relation to 
the great question of strength. ‘The shot of 
the ordinary unrifled service gun is round, as 
everybody knows, and does not fit tightly to the 
barrel. it runs home to its place easily in load- 
ing, and that would be a great advantage, say 
in a sea fight. It is easily projected, but, of 
course, with windage, does not perfectly pen up 
the gases of explosion till it leaves the muzzle, 
and is therefore less liable to be accessory to 
any bursting of the gun. But for the same 
reason it requires almost double allowance of 
gunpowder, and it is less certain of aim : because 
the course it takes, will be determined by its 
parting touch upon one side or other of the 
muzzle. Again, though it leaves the cannon’s 
mouth more swiftly than any of the close fitting 
projectiles, its force is sooner spent; in other 
words, its range is more confined. And it is not 
even universally admitted that the gun suffers 
less damage from a shot that beats against the 
sides as it runs out, than from powder that ex- 
plodes behind a tightly fitted shot. 

It is possible to fit a new-fashioned pro- 
jectile to this old-fashioned gun. Mr. Britten 
has one method, and Mr. Haddan has two 
methods, of converting service guns. But these 
gentlemen stand forward with others in the 
debate among engineers, civil and military, 
opened by Mr. Longridge’s account of lus 
applied theory. It was a learned and practical 
debate, summed up by the president’s statement 
of the fact that we are in the year eighteen sixty 
“before anything has been realised in the true 
science and practice of gunnery, although, 
thanks to Whitworth and Armstrong, the me- 
chanical department is fast approaching perfec- 
tion.” We seem to be upon the verge of gethiug 
exact practical knowledge, but we really do not 
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know much more when we hoop Armstrong guns, 
than they did of old who hooped Mons Meg and 
fired out of her more thanthree hundred pounds of 
ranite ina lump. Cannon formed of prismatic 
ars of wrought iron hooped together were known 
in the old times of India, the oldest nation known. 
Mr. Longridge begins by recalling the names 
of Robins and Hutton from the past, and citing 
those of Nasmyth, Whitworth, Mallet, and Arm- 
strong in the present. He describes his plan 
of a wire gun, and expounds it theoretically on 
high grounds of mathematics. The experimental 
gun that failed, was a mere specimen cylinder of 
which the end was blown off, as predicted. He 
has plugged close cylinders with government 
cannon powder, and has found that a cylinder 
with. ten coils of wire on it could not be burst. 
Our improved gunpowder tries guns. A shot 
fired with John Chinaman’s powder, General 
Anstruther said in the subsequent discussion, 
was sent three hundred yards, and a like shot, 
impelled with John Bull’s powder, went twelve 
hundred yards. “It is said,” observes Mr. 
Longridge, “that no sixty-eight pounder in the 
service can now be fired with safety with a full 
charge of powder. Our powder in old days was 
slower of combustion than it now is. We must 
not ascribe, therefore, to their being more dis- 
honest traders now than of yore, the more 
frequent bursting of guns in the present day.” 
Several best authorities add the fact—if it 
be one, for several as good authorities deny 
it—that a cannon just made is more likely to 
burst, than a cannon that has been set aside un- 
used for a few years after its manufacture. In 
the United States, guns of the same descripticn, 
tried thirty days after casting, burst after about 
eighty rounds; one, kept six years, endured 
eight hundred discharges before it burst ; 
another, fired two thousand five hundred and 
eighty-two times, had not burst at all. Again, 
in old days past, their charge of powder was 
blown out of the guns unconsumed; now, 
thanks to the tightly fitting shot, every particle 
explodes before the shot has left the chase. 
Then, as to the material of cannon; Mr. Long- 
ridge recals the bursting of a steel gun of Mr. 
Krupp’s at Woolwich, to which it is replied after- 
wards: This was because the gunwas designed for 
a sixty-eight pound shot, and a shot weighing two 
hundred and sixty pounds was used. A twelve 
pound howitzer of Mr. Krupp’s had been tried 
to the utmost, till it was itself blown high up 
into the air by the force of explosion, but it was 
not to be burst. There is no certainty about 
cast iron; in one case, a cast-iron gun sustained 
fifteen hundred or two thousand rounds: while 
another, said to have been cast from the same 
metal, under precisely the same conditions, did 
not last out a day. Mr. Longridge looks upon 
wrought iron and steel as improvements in ma- 
terial that do not touch the real defect, but which 
leave us with the want of a gun like his wire 
gun, that is mathematically adjusted to the 
different degrees of strain suffered by each part 
of its substance in the moment of explosion. 


fallen upon Mr. Longridge’s idea. Five years 
ago, he adds, when he meutioned the principle 
to Sir William Armstrong, and his method of 
applying it, that gentleman said Mr. Brunel had 
m4 entertained the same idea, and had spoken 
to him with reference to making a gun on this 
principle, but finding another man engaged on 
it, had dropped the subject. 

Mr. Longridge’s method, in practice, was to 
coil a quantity of wire on a drum, fixed with 
its axis parallel to that of a lathe on which the 
gun was placed. On the axis of this drum, 
there was another drum, to which was applied 
a break so adjusted as to give the exact tension 
proper for each coil of wire. Accuracy of ten- 
sion with hoops Mr. Longridge regards as im- 
practicable. The process of shrinking on, he is 
convinced, is not to be depended upon. In his 
own method he looks upon the inner cylinder, 
about which wire is coiled, “simply as a means 
of cenfining the gases and of transmitting the 
internal pressure to the wire.” His principle 
is, of course, applicable to the cylinders of 
powerful hydraulic presses. And five or six 
years ago, Captain Blakely, in the specification 
of a patent for ringed guns, referred to an outer 
covering of wire, or rods wound spirally in one, 
as means of strengthening old guns. 

Mr. Longridge’s theory passed the debate un- 
disputed, though for reasons already cited there 
was little expression of faith in the power of 
applying it. Mr. Bidder, the president, did not 
forget to remind the debaters, that wire could 
not only be applied with the greatest ease, 
exactly in the way indicated by theory, but that 
it is the strongest material known. Iron bears 
twice the strain as wire, tliat can be safely ap- 
plied to it when in the bar. 

Mr. Gregory, who had been for two or three 
years a member of the Select Committee of 
Ordnance, thought that the hooped guns, if 
less perfect theoretically, were less liable to sub- 
sequent injury. Several disputants, indeed, sug- 
gested that if a wire gun were to be hit by a shot 
of the enemy, and three or four wires were to be 
broken, it would be disabled. Mr. Longridge 
denied that. He would also bind his wires with 
solder, and protect them under a cast-iron 
sheath. Captain Blakely described trials with- 
stood by his cast-iron gun, with three wrought- 
iron hoops shrunk on it. It was fired at Shoe- 
buryness during nineteen months, and it proved 
by seven to one more durable than the cast-iron 
service gun, and three times better than the 
brass gun. But he agreed in praise of wire, and 
said, “ Indeed, if monster cannon were wanted— 
mortars to throw several tons several miles, for 
example—recourse must be had to wire.” 

Mr. Britten then told his experience as to the 
rifling of our ordinary service guns. It enabled 
shot half as heavy again to be used, conical in- 
stead of round, which might be shells able to 
carry a bursting discharge three times as great 
as that of round shells. The smooth bore gun 
varied in a range of twenty-seven hundred 
yards, as much as twenty-three yards from the 





Mr. Mallet, Captain Blakely, and others, had 





line of aim. The same gun when rifled, at a 
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range increased by eight hundred yards or more, 
varied not four yards. The country has in 
stock, fourteen or fifteen thousand such guns. 
Are they to be all sold off as old metal? The 
rifling costs about thirty shillings a gun, and 
may be done by a portable machine. The ser- 
vice gun unrifled, has a recoil on the platform at 
ackoteote of nine feet three inches, with its 
charge of ten pounds of powder and a thirty- 
two pound solid shot. The same gun rifled, with 
a fifty-pound shell and five pounds of powder, 
has a recoil two feet less. Does this confirm 
the dread of risk from greater strain? The 
degree of strain may depend much, upon the 
nature of the projectile. Mr. Britten fits his 
rifling with five thin projections of soft lead 
upon the surface of cast-iron shells. 

Touching the simple question of the real 
cost of each kind of gun, there was almost 
as much confusion of opinion as upon any 
point of science. Mr. Britten’s estimate of the 
cost of the Armstrong twelve-pounder three- 
inch gun, weighing eight hundred-weight, was a 
quarter of a thousand pounds. A cast-iron 
nive-pounder of twice the weight, costs less than 
twenty pounds. In all close fighting the old 
service guns would have the advantage of the 
new inventions, except in precision of aim. 
Precision of aim at shorter distances, is the 
most valuable thing indicated by great length 
of range. In proportion to the distance to which 
the shot is sent, must be the elevation of the 
gim; a shot that comes to the ground five 
miles from the point of discharge, does not mow 
its way like short-range shot, through hostile 
ranks, but comes down from the sky, and if it 
be only a solid ball, must take the little chance 
it has of finding a man’s head, or something else 
that is worth breaking, placed exactly where it 
falls. The cost of an eight-inch cast-iron gun, 
said Mr. Britten, is about a hundred pounds; 
and he thought it doubtful whether either an 
Armstrong or a Whitworth rifled breech-loader 
of the same size could be made for much less than 
a thousand pounds. Between the shots used by 
each kind of gun, he thought there was a similar 
relation of expense. But Sir John Burgoyne 
had authority to say that a penny a shot was the 
additional expense of Mr. Whitworth’s method 
of shaping. We may remark, by the way, that 
Sir John Burgoyne also valued the long-range 
guns less for their mere range than for accuracy, 
and for the power they had of being fired at 
Jower angles. Mr. John Anderson, whose con- 
nexion with the manufacture of the Armstrong 
gun gave him a right to speak, said that the 
Armstrong twelve-pounder complete, now made 
at Woolwich, costs, not two hundred and fifty 
"ase but ninety. Mr. Krupp’s Prussian 

reech-loader of the same size, made of mild 
cast steel well hammered, costs one hundred and 
fifty. The cost of the old twelve-pounder brass 
gun was about twice as great. Somebody after- 
wards observed that the old brass guns when 
worn out were worth nearly their first cost as 
old metal. Sir William replied to this with a 
belief that Ais guns never would wear out. 








The other gentleman who has confined his 
operation to the service gun is Mr. Haddan. 

e considered Whitworth and Armstrong plans 
of rifling to be unsuited to cast-iron = The 
large cast-iron guns bored on the Whitworth 
system, had burst: owing, as Mr. Haddan be- 
lieved, to the quickness of the rifle twist. He 
had himself fired a shell weighing ninety pounds 
with ‘a twist of about one turn in forty feet, 
while the Whitworth three-pounder has twist of 
one turn in forty inches. Mr. Haddan gives 
this very gradual twist, not to a sharp cut, but 
to a broad smooth groove,“and shuts out wind- 
age with a wooden wad at the conical back of 
his projectile. When his proposition was brought 
before the government authorities, there were, 
he says, already before government, eighteen or 
twenty different plans for —. the service 
guns. He understood that Sir William Arm- 
strong had made two attempts with service 
uns, both of which had burst; and that Mr. 
Vhitworth had been equally unsuccessful. But 
of several such guns rifled by Mr. Britten, not 
one had burst. The guns experimented on by 
Captain Scott, R.N., Mr. Jeffries, and others, 
had not burst: neither had the sixty-eight- 
pounder rifled by Mr. Haddan himself been in- 


jured. 


There is an important element in the strength 
of cast guns, to which Captain Scott called 
special attention, and as to which others con- 
firmed his statement. The surface of the cool- 
ing mass alter it has been cast, hardens into a 
“skin,” which is of great toughness, and 
would do much that is now expected from the 
iron bands, if we did not remove it. In reality, 
we do worse than remove it when we leave 
rings and patches of it round the muzzle, round 
the breech, and at the trunnions, interfering with 
the uniform expansion and vibration of the par- 
ticles of metal when the gun is fired. Water 
in a gun-barrel, witnessed Sr. Cony beare, can- 
not be forced by hydrostatic pressure through 
this kind of skin. The water has been known 
to get underneath it through a chance crack and 
then raise the metal skin into a blister which 
must break before there is free access to the 
substance of less compact metal. Now, the gases 
produced by explosion of gunpowder are more 
penetrating than water, and their presence is 
great. Obviously, then, the removal of the 
inner skin from any gun cast hollow will make 
it less durable. When Mr. Lancaster accounted 
for the bursting at the muzzle of three of his 
guns in the Crimea, he said it was because they 
were not guns specially made to his design, but 
service guns bored oval on his system. He at- 
tributed the mishaps, however, to a defect, after- 
wards corrected, not in the guns, but in the shells 
— for them to fire. ‘Lhe shells, because of 
a defect in the welding, were liable to burst in- 
side the gun. 

An improvement in gunnery, adopted already 
in the American navy, is the idea of Captain 
Dahlgren. He adapts the thickness of the metal 
in the length of the gun, to the varying shock of 
the explosion as the shot is passug on. The 
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Dahlgren guns, twelve inches in diameter, now 
used as pivot guns in the American navy, have 
withstood every proof. 

The Whitworth and Armstrong guns and pro- 
jectiles were fully described by their inventors 
in the course of the discussion. The Armstrong 
gun, as everybody knows, is a built gun, strong 
by might of binding rings; the Whitworth is a 
casting of what is called “ homogeneous iron :” 
in fact, a mild steel, forged solid and bored out 
in the usual manner. Sir William Armstrong 
first designs the most effective shot to fire, and, 
when he has invented his projectile, makes artil- 
lery to fire it. His Outer layers and rings of 
metal are put on without any of the mathe- 
matical caleulation upon which Mr. Longridge 
relies ; but are simply applied with a sufficient 
difference of size to secure all the shrinking that 
the metal could bear without hurt. 

If we and our readers are much puzzled after 
we have gone through all these facts and doc- 
trines, we are evidently not more puzzled than 
our teachers. Ignorance never doubts; there 
is a time when knowledge is all doubt. New 
paths of inquiry lead to unsuspected difficulties, 
and the more study the more mystery; till, in 
an hour, the work of years comes to an end 
in full achievement. It concerns all men, how- 
ever, to know what doubts are still besetting 
the whole question of improved artillery. “If,” 
said a gentleman, in the course of this debate, 
“cost were essential to great and undoubted 
superiority, the English nation ought to rejoice 
at it, as giving at once the advantage to their 
long purse. But if an equal effect, or a greater 
effect, could be produced by simpler means, then 
it would be a sorrowful disadvantage to the 
English nation to make expensive guus while 
their foes were making cheaper ones.” It is 
hard to think that we must spend much, and 
hope that we spend well, on guns, when such a 
debate as this to which we call attention repre- 
sents the present state of knowledge. It was 
closed with the chairman’s conviction that we 
had “ made little progress in the science of 
gunnery ; a few weeks ago, he thought that he 
was on the eve of ascertaining some definite 
results; but he felt now, after a more careful 
investigation”—and after a five nights’ discus- 
sion among the chiefs of the science—“ that far 
from being at all advanced in the science, the 
threshold was only just reached, and scarcely 
anything was really known.” 


A ROMAN DONNA, 

A rrerce sultry day, with the sun grilling 
steadily into toast the yellow church walls, has 
glided on into cooler evening, and the great lu- 
winary now lets down his huge furnace fires 
slowly, light cool breezes come like breaths 
round corners, and up narrow streets. Mendi- 
cancy finds it chilly, and lifts itself from the 
grateful steps uneasily :, presently shoulders its 
crutch (not with descriptive views), and is gone. 
The well-ordered mind should be gone also and 





sently ringing out cheerful invitation to ‘ host’s 
table.” And but for a horrid mysterious fami- 
liar, who chooses precisely this season—neither 
earlier nor later—to steal in through the great 
Gate of the People, gliding by unconscious blue- 
friezed guard, lean enough to be excellent com- 
pany for him, I should be well content to stay 
awhile and flaner it up and down the long Corso. 
Even, however, as I stop for a second to look in 
at Antonelli’s meagre print store (no familiarity 
is here intended with the name of S. E. the Car- 
dinal Secretary, but allusion is made to a feeble 
printseller of the same name), and turn away 
nauseated by those hard-lined presentments of 
that famous church and its dome, with other 
public edifices, reduplicated in a rough harsh 
manner, I feel his hot purulent breath over 
my shoulder, and am crushed by his skinny 
fingers. When, at this special hour of the day, 
you are about turning homeward cheerfully, 
and feel a dampness of a sudden on the fore- 
head, with a quick tremor and shivering, as 
though a cold hand were laid upon your 
spine, know that Miasma, who has his lodgings 
in the Campagna fens, and who takes horse 
exercise in marsh mist, is passing, and has 
hinted that it were only wise to make for home 
with all speed. Curiously opportune and 
grimly appropriate to this vein of thought, 
comes swinging round the corner, the heavy 
lumbering railway omnibus, mountainous with 
baggage, crowded with travellers and blue 
familiars of the institution hanging out from 
inconceivable places. And I recollect how, 
years ago, when there was a fierce plague at 
work, these very public carriages hore a shape 
slightly altered, and trundled daily out at the 
city gates with a horrid complement of corpse 
passengers inside. These two or three vehicles, 
which so often run jingling by, do indeed suggest 
the hearse, and were hearses once—so the legend 
runs—giant dead-carts. Burgher Romanus— 
eminently practical in his views—when the 
slague time passed over, had these carriages on 
iis hands, and, adapting himself happily to the 
spirit of the times, made alterations in cushion- 
ing and interior economy, and thus utilised his 
mortuary vehicles. It is a dismal proof of that 
reckless demoralisation which hangs by the 
skirts of ravaging plague and pestilence, that 
this diurnal sortie and re-entry of the omnibus 
dead-cart was ingeniously perverted to whole- 
sale smuggling purposes: contraband wares 
being concealed under the heaps of mortality. 
No wonder that customs officers at the gates, 
shrinking back from search, should bid the 
black wain go on its way unvisited. 

And yet it is precisely about this unwhole- 
some season that our noble ladies of quality are 
wont to break their boudoir shells, and flutter 
forth, in state, upon the public places. It 
is not the mere Reeth of a passing “aria 
cattiva,” as Romans lightly style it, that will 
keep preux chevaliers on their travels—and for 
whom women’s looks are books, and those by no 
means sealed—from lounging down the great 





at home; for bells gastronomic will be pre- 





thoroughfare of the “Course,” cad seeing the 
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pageant of beauty pass by. We have all of us 
that pet portfolio, that ideal gallery, in nubibus, 
of portraits by the good old master, Fancy, 
into which we withdraw privately and feast our 
eyes. And in this retreat we are pretty sure 
to find the noble Roman lady Aone a to pat- 
tern, with eyes “flashing” or “lustrous,” or at 
least large, round, and devouring; with hair 
“rich” and black, according to pattern; with 
the usual amount of “ exquisite chiselling ;” with 
expression haughty, or contemptuous, or fierce, 
or melancholy, all according to pattern and the 
portrait of the pet portfolio. So, standing cau- 
tiously to one side, apy: strictly by such 
scant accommodation as a bare three feet of 
flagway affords on which we must balance our- 
selves from all jostling influences and step deli- 
cately as though walking the plank, we will wait 
for the noble company—the ladies Volumnia, and 
anuilia, and Cecilia Metella—to break from their 
cloud of phantasy, and magnificently trundle by. 

They are at this present moment busy com- 
pleting that previous function which their stern 
and cruel Moloch god, Fashion, has fixed for 
portion of his inflexible ritual. They have been 
doing their part in feeble reproduction of famous 
Hyde Park Ring and Bois de Boulogne raree- 
show, and for the last hour or so have gyrated 
decently on Monte Pincio. Round and round 
have the sad family quadrupeds—heavy shape- 
less animals, useful for ploughing purposes— 
drawn the family barouche. ‘The noble ladies 
have played out their daily little comedy busi- 
ness of simpering and small-talk with the tight- 
ened sallow-cheeked dandyism which lolls af- 
fectedly upon their carriage-doors. Elegant 
Materfamilias has descended, too, avec toute 
la boutique— showy nurse, that is, and child— 
and takes the constitutional saunter round and 
round, showy nurse following behind, with 
Masters Giacomo and Luigi, offspring without 
vice or precocious rebellion, being, in fact, 
Principini, only too well behaved. And now 
this passage in her fashion’s ritual being got 
through scrupulously, it is fime to reascend and 
bid cocchiere (who looks as though he were 
hired for the day, and is out-speaking of “ job” 
associations) trundle away to that long spine of 
the city called “il Corso.” 

Now, at many a deep-mouthed archway, over 
which topple aslant the great escutcheoned 
shields—gaudy once, and still proclaiming a 
sort of faded grandeur—the bulky Swiss, who 
Jets out his proportions for hire, brings his 
drum-major’s baton handsomely to the present, 
as the carriage of his noble mistress rolls past 
him. A great palatial Newgate may look peeled 
and mildewed, may gape in cracks, may have 
been stranger to the refreshment of paint for 
years, may betray other no less certain symp- 
toms of running to decay in company with its 
or tire but the bulky Swiss will lean upon 
ris instrument of office unto theend. Si fractus 
illabatur orbis—that is, until the final crash 
comes—that fattened official will look out upon 
the street and the lively incidents of street life, 
in undiminished splendour, 








See, they come at last! And we, who have 
again fallen into scrutiny of Giacomo Antonelli’s 
rough-lined drawings (again is all allusion dis- 
claimed to a most eminent personage), turn 
hastily and with rapture as the paved street, 
overburdened, shakes and quivers, and the sound 
of noisy clatter draws near. Now surely we, 
who have Fornarina faces dancing before us, 
and divinest Madonnas whom Raphael, divine 
himself, fetched from street corners, and placed 
sitting before his easel, shall see such counter- 
feit presentments in fairest flesh flitting by in 
a sort of Beauty’s Progress! Instead, some 
rough fingers pluck the scales with unnecessary 
violence from my eyes, and I, to use the happy 
idiom of the place, “remain in stucco.” 

Most rude disenchantment! With a little 
gentleness in the breaking of it, it might have 
been borne ; though, for all that, a heavy tribu- 
lation. Where you have reckoned on a dia- 
mond of many carats, to be presented with a 
slate; where you had hoped for peaches, to 
find only sotolliond pears! I groan over this 
spilled pail of romance, and, in a general way, 
mourn the hopes that leave me. I measure de- 
spondingly the heavy vehicle so ill swung, built 
with a revolting degree of strength, without a 
graceful line or sinuous curve, and which, 
shining with new varnish, clatters by, as 
springless as an artillery tumbril. And for 
Fornarinas, Cencis, and such ravings, where 
shall I look? Not surely to this faded white- 
cheeked lady, who lolls back in a fashionable 
inanition and is sole tenant of her cumbrous 
vehicle, and whose complexion. is of chalk 
chalky, whose eyes are lacklustre, and whose 
hair is drawn away with violence from her fore- 
head after that well-known manner which the 
Empress Eugénie does xot affect. No apple 
glow upon the cheeks, no coral upon the lips, 
noble Lady Latona or Cecilia Metella! She 
sets me thinking uncomfortably, of dyspepsia, of 
nausea after that unseasonably early repast of 
hers (for the noble lady has been “ served” as 
the nursery chimes rang out two o’clock, and 
has had to huddle through that. banquet to be in 
time for these later “spiritual exercises’’), and 
of laces drawn to fearful tightness by muscular 
waiting women. I see many more of her sisters 
of quality, the Ladies Fulvia and Amilia, the 
Duchess Agrippina, the. Princess ‘iberia, all 
following, fulfilling the silent and _ solitary 
system in ¢heir cells of barouches, all, with a 
few variations and accidental trespassings on the 
debatable land of beauty, sad and sickly replicas 
of that white-cheeked type. 

Most free and ungallant criticism this, but 
most truthful. Albeit, an informant at my ear 
tells them off as they go by, and makes me start 
by the roll and heraldic ring of great sounds. 
“Hush! no irreverence here!—a princess of 
princesses! Crowd in with the world to the 
new ambassador’s reception next ‘Iursday 
night, and you will see that noble dame, so 
wonderfully yet so fearfully made, literally 
coiled and roped with jewels; her stomacher 
will glitter like a steel coat of mail!” 
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Their finery and decorations—and I do believe 
the aim of that silent and solitary system is to 
let flounces and furbelows overflow the panels 
with the better effect—savour terribly of pro- 
vinciality. The skimmings of Parisian fashion, 
after oozing down through Lyons, and then on 
to Marseilles, would seem to reach here, in a 
refreshing buat diluted shower, at about the 
second generation. I can take on me to say— 
though, as not coming from an expert, this tes- 
timony should be received with caution—that 
these deliciously barbaric jackets, which our own 
empresses of fashion have snatched from the 
fighting Algerians, and have covered so daintily 
with rich embroidery, had not passed the Eternal 
customs at this date. A corner-shop in the 
great “Course” stands dedicate ex voto to the 
goddess of millinery; and is, I believe, the sole 
temple of their vestiary worship. The noble 
come hither to purchase, inconveniently crowd- 
ing the thoroughfare, and make but an indif- 
ferent show after all. None of that delicate 
pairing of undefined tint, with tint yet more un- 
defined, that matchless power of combining pure 
nothings, in which their Parisian sister of the 

uild excels. She can dress as from a pa- 
e(te, and mix her tints of ribbons and silks as 
with a brush. Beside a strip, say one hundred 
yards of this unrivalled French boulevard, where 
are the shop palaces running up in sculptured 
stories, one stage of rich detail after the other, 
and embroidered so thickly with gold and bronze 
balconies, where are the richly stored bazaars— 
not shops—and the green foliage waving over 
the windows, and the quaint pagodas, so Eastern 
with their gold and gaudy proclamations, and 
the shifting crowd, polygot, and polychromatic, 
halting, staring, chattering, lounging, and coffee- 
sipping, and where the canoe-shaped carriages, 
exquisite in their fine lines and appointments, 
hounding and springing under their light freight 
—all with a freight—whose robes do indeed 
overflow their panel sides, but as a cloud of 
vapour or airiest écume de mer—heside this 
hasty gave out of the gay Paris kaleido- 
scope, does not our poor Roman exhibition fade 
out utterly into a dull rubbed and battered bit 
of scene paint, on which the daylight comes 
inopportunely through a skylight ? 

To my mind, the prettiest piece of a lady’s 
ball-room furniture is that sweet-smelling bou- 
quet of many colours which she now inhales 
(the carpets of novels must be strewn with 
the prodigious quantity of “petals” that have 
been “ picked” to pieces at embarrassing situa- 
tions), and which now she lays upon her 
chair to keep her place. With a strange ec- 
Centricity, our noble Roman ladies shrink 
from flowers as from the deadly upas. But a 
few years back, it was a gross infringement upon 
taste to introduce flowers into a room. There are 
traditions of ladies stricken down mysteriously 
ma sudden faint, and of the cause being at 
last discovered—a bunch of flowers which she 
had incautiously approached too near. And 
though even now at many a corner you see men 


before them, making up those charming combina- 
tions specially Roman, concentric rings of white, 
red, aud blue, and hanging them afterwards 
on a sort of improvised clothes-horse, a gaudy 
show: still the eye wanders vainly round the 
line of boxes at the Opera, idly searches the 
tossing mélée of the ball-room, for this welcome 
and refreshing adornment. Let the wicked Jew 
that Shakespeare drew, add this to his list of 
mysterious repugnances. ‘The same inexplicable 
distaste has extended to perfumes and fragrant 
essences ; and, not many years back, when the 
sweet waters which Cologne distils were first 
scattered in refreshing showers over the world 
—the source itself remaining, like Gideon’s 
fleece, in perfect dryness and unsavouriness—an 
unconscious lady, going out to an evening party 
with the new-found perfume on her handker- 
chief, found herself shunned as plague-stricken, 
contiguous noble ladies being taken with qualms, 
and rustling away in angry dignity from the 
scented intruder. Is this fear of flowers and 
scents a remnant of the wicked old Italian days 
when flowers and scents were poisoned, per- 
haps ? 

Thinking, as I do often, very sadly, of those 
noble ladies, and of the weary groove of early 
dining and monotonous charioteering at fixed 
hours, with perpetual holding out of their sickly 
wan cheeks, on eternal view, as it were, to 
the lieges—to Plebs and Populus—I wish 
that the great donjon walls of their gloomy 
prisons would part slowly to the right and left, 
as such counterfeit structures do in the plays, 
and let me look into the select cell or boudoir 
where madame lives her inner and domestic life. 
There, am I convinced, does she sit beating 
moral hemp and picking social oakum: so slow 
and stagnant, so wearily, runs by the course of 
her days. I half suspect sae is about as free as 
one of the Grand Seignior’s Circassian ladies : 
about as bond a slave to fashion as a Chinese 
woman, though she does not cramp her feet 
into slippers. I-have a dim conviction that 
their noble spouses, the Principe Babuino and 
the Duca di Cornuti, are not tender solicitous 
husbands; nay, may be neglectful careless lords, 
walking abroad and offering sacrifice at other 
temples. Though for this hint—Heaven help 
me !—I have no reason in the wide world beyond 
what is to be read in those weary aspects. And yet 
those books called women’s looks are not such de- 
ceiving guides after all. I wonder,do such as have 
grand galleries attached to their prisons, great 
glittering halls very cold and very chilling, do 
they ever, when the gaping public has closed its 
knowing glasses, ond oid by the screen-shaped 
catalogue, and duly feed the custode, and has 
dismissed the wise connoisseur expression, aud 
gone its road with an aching nape of the neck— 
1 wonder, I say, does the noble lady ever wander 
down into her frigid Valhalla, and find poor com- 
fort in her magnificence ? Does she take exercise 
over the shining slippery marble floor, wherein 
she can see herself reflected, and trip lightly 
against the great round shot which lies sacredly 
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Frenchcannon? Does she walk round slowly, that 
silent melancholy lady, and take counsel, with her 
portraits looking out at her to the full as sadly ? 

oes she, who is queen of the Kuspigliosi, ever 
fling herself wearily back in her chair, and, with 
face upturned, feast on the glories of the rising 
morn, on the bright yellows, the melting gold, the 
delicate turquoise tinge, that wait on that daz- 
zling procession of the young Aurora, sung by 
Guido? What a hymn,and what a singer! O noble 
lady! were your heart heavy as stone, here is 
comfort and balm, such as lies not in Gilead! 
With such a thing of beauty and joy for ever, 
enshrined as plafond for your ceiling ; with that 
delicious progress trooping out each morning 
with the sun ; with that glorious company but a 
room away, waiting rapturous visits and a daily 
homage ; can we conceive you down-hearted ? 
The idea intoxicates ; and yet here descend the 
great stair, some homely-clad ladies, with the 
eternal children behind, going out for an atring 
in the sober practical clarence that waits drawn 
up at the door. And something whispers me that 
Aurora in her car is no more for them than the 
house keys, than the ordering of dinner, the 
hiring of a servant. 

Strict are the laws of caste, and grim is the 
heraldic faith of the suttees in the faubourg of St. 
Germain ; and yet those lean but bluc-veined 
dowagers are not fiercer in their creed than our 
Roman dames. There is but one exclusive 
religion (of fashion), and out of that there 
is no salvation. You and I, mere strangers, 
are not worthy to touch their garments’ hem. 
It is their boast that they keep the shop- 
keeping islanders at a distance. Armed even 
with letters, you can scarcely break that 
hollow square, bristling with points; not the 
right-hand of fellowship, but the frigid weleome 
of the finger tip is held out to you. But their 
gentility has sustained cruel shocks. Needy 
members of their guild have at times inter- 
married with daughters of the shopkeeping 
nation, seduced by the golden scales of such 
mermaidens ; which grievous trials are happily 
uufrequent, and in a manner exceptional, for 
our noble princes, true to their character, will 
chaffer nah higgle, and set themselves up, as it 
were, in market overt, and cry off on an issue 
of a few hundreds. There was Miss Smith, of 
Bloomsbury. She might have queened it there 
for years to come, had not her aunt made 
that now famous pilgrimage to the City Eternal. 
How her heavy balances with the prince banker, 
and her scattering of her pieces broadcast, 
with the remains of her handsome fortune 
—forty thousand, not a shilling less, believe 
me—made her an honoured guest at that 
moneyed person’s entertaiuments, and how the 
Principe Liquorista first saw her in those 
gilded saloons, and thereon became desperately 
enamoured, and turned Miss Smith into the 
Princess Liquorista, having previously had 
all things settled to his use, these things 





are, in a manner, matters of history, en- 
rolled in the fasti of the house of Smith. So 
was it, too, with the Signora Murphiana, long 
nymph of the river Lee, aud known with honour 
in Cork. The Marquis Babuino came and 
wooed the simple maid (her ingots came of the 
justly celebrated staple of that city), and she 
now sits ina cold chamber of a barrack, and 
has positively a Guido or Domenichino, which 
strangers, cognoscenti, ask for! But the noble 
dames welcome these gentle aliens but coldly, 
and tolerate them only on the bare edge of those 
select slopes where they air their nobility. 

As I return home late in the evening and 
stride magnificently up the marble staircase of 
my palace, in which I play prince and duke at so 
many scudi a day, there flashes out upon me 
suddenly, from adjoining door, the figure of 
the well-known bandit chieftain’s wife, of the 
melodrame-—Maria Grazia, or Graziella, or some 
such name. I had thought that she, with all 
her sisterhood, were long since dead, and only 
walked by night as wraiths, when the foot- 
lamps were lit, or at least, in masqued balls ; 
but here isa real flesh and blood Italian woman, 
such as I sought vainly all day long, perfect in 
dress and feature, carrying a water-pail. 

Maria Grazia, or Graziella (1 protest I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of either name), 
had taken service as a Kenbeilions highly 
picturesque chambermaid—the oid long-lost 
type. Richest glossy black hair, so massive 
it must be pounds in weight, the even peach 
blossom tint of skin, the large eyes, the heavy 
features, the air of magnificent dulness and 
repose, the barbaric gold in her ears, the 
ropes of coral twisted about her neck, the 
white bodice and Indian red of her short 
petticoat throwing out the figure in fiuest 
relief, —this apparition, I say, was positively re- 
freshing and inspiring. There isa superb stolid- 
ness about her; a stolidness that could be 
wakened into savageness. Incredulous before, 
I now accept the history of my Lord Byron’s 
Italian—that magnificent “animal”—and can 
well imagine this one too, lying in wait with a 
knife, or flinging herself madly on the earth, 
or casting herself into the lake with furious per- 
sistence in being drowned. 
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